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LADY LOVELACE. 


By TRE AUTHOR OF “JUDITH WYNNE,” Etc., ETc. 





CHAPTER XXXII 


WHILE all these young people were thus 
| running riot in their youth and freshness, 
shedding floods of tears over every nettle 
that stung their feet, and calling the little 
bunches of weed-flowers they had gathered 
amaranth from the eternal plains, a sad old 
heart, behind closed shutters, in a room in 
} Jermyn Street, was gathering together her 
dry leaves and memories of the past, and 
saying to herself, as she laid them in her 
bosom, “ Here lies all that is left to me of 
hope and life.” 

Mrs. Thorne, alone in the dimly-lighted 
room, sits at her dead son’s writing-table, 
sorting, destroying, or setting on one side, 
| a3 a sacred treasure, every scrap of written 
, paper she finds therein. 

The room has not been opened and aired, 
jnor have the others which compose the 
; suite, since Rodney’s death. Only Mrs. 

| Thorne comes daily alone with the key in 
Hi her hand, lights the candles on the writing- 
:: table, and sits there some four or five 
| unbroken hours, steadily going through 

her dismal task. Not a soul beside herself 
[as crossed the threshold since that awful 
, night when they bore the poor, disfigured, 
| : white-swathed form to his mother’s house. 





Just as she sees the room now, seated at 
Rodney’s desk, in the half-gloom, so was it 
when Rodney looked his last at it. There, 
on that sofa in the farther corner, lies his 
fur-lined dressing-gown ; beside it, on the 
floor, stand his embroidered slippers, just 
as he threw them on one side before he set 
| off to see his mother on that fateful evening. 

Here, on a corner of the mantelpiece, lies 
phis half-smoked cigar in a silver ash-tray. 
| On the very writing-table at which his 














mother sits, there is a dark, ugly stain at 
one corner, which has eaten into the wood 
itself, and which “ no fuller on earth” will } 
be able to whiten away, let him try as he | 
will. 

Sometimes, as the mother sits unfolding 
and folding the dead man’s papers, her eyo 
rests momentarily on this staiv. Then her 
lips tighten, her brows draw together, and 
her eyes flash as might the eyes of some 
starving leopard in search of prey, or some 
jungle-tiger bereft of its young. 

The room is furnished in lavish style. 
That painting hanging over the secretaire 
cost upwards of a thousand guineas ; 
the jewelled inkstand and candlesticks, 
between four and five hundred pounds. 
The secretaire itself, with its inlaid woods, | 
lapis lazuli, and onyxes, was worth a small | 
fortune, and every one of its carved drawers, ‘ 
when Mrs. Thorne sat down to it, had been 
crammed to overflowing with bills and 
divers memoranda of luxuries, works of art, 
jewellery, and bric-’-brac generally, enough 
to stock a shop in Bond Street. 

But mixed with these divers bills and jt 
memoranda is manuscript of another sort, 
correspondence of a multifarious kind, 
closely-written diaries—for Rodney had ever 
been as diffuse with his pen as he had been 
with his silver and gold. 

Sometimes, in spite of herself, thet 
mother’s lip would curl over the pages of i 








some of these diaries, written with anj 
almost feminine effusiveness, and describing }} 

passages in the young man’s life for whieh | ¢ 
she could not have the slightest sympathy. } 
Although, to herself, she would vot a 
have owned the fact, certain it was that, in } 

fancy, Rodney stood before her now with }} 
less of the god and more of the mire about 
him than in days gone by. Most of these 
diaries—in fact, the greater portion of} 
Rodney’s MSS., , she had one by one con- |f 
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sumed with a taper in the fireplace, A 
whole heap of ashes lay there—the only 
record of futile virtues, puerile vices, crushed 
hopes ; desires, longings, and aspirations 
come to naught. 

Mrs. Thorne thanks God that she is 
drawing near the end of her weary task. 
Yet, even as she does so, she asks herself 
what other task has she to set to work 
upon when this is ended. None, save that 
of counting the slow-crceping weeks and 
months till the great night comes which 
puts an end to all labour. 

Two things only remained now to be done 
at that writing-table: one was the scanning 
of a packet of letters, all in Lucy Selwyn’s 
writing, and tied carefully withasilken cord ; 
the other was the piecing together of some 
tiny fragments of paper which she had found 
scattered about the floor and writing-table 
when she had first entered the room. They 
were evidently the last morsels of writing 
from Rodney’s hand before he dealt his 
death to himself. 

Mrs. Thorne had carefully collected them 
and placed them on one side. They would 
take hours to piece together. No one but 
a mother, hungering and thirsting for a 
last message from her dead son, would have 
undertaken such a labour. 

Again and again had she taken up the 
packet of Lucy’s letters, and again and 
again had laid them down. Now,should she 
scan them—the feeble, wicked things that 
they were !—or should she commit them, 
unread, to the flames? She could picture 
to herself exactly of what fabric they were 
composed—fustian to their very last thread, 
of course, with just that sickly odour of 
romantic sentiment hanging about them 
which girls in that class of life have per- 
petually oozing from their finger-tips. Yes, 
better burn them. By-and-by, time or 
chance might give her the opportunity of 
rewarding this girl according to her deserts, 
It was the one thing in life to which she 
looked forward with any—the faintest— 
glow of anticipation. Nothing these letters 
could contain would weaken this purpose of 
hers, nothing add to its strength ; so let 
them burn for the worthless trash that they 
were ! 

They were a thick, goodly packet of 
letters ; they would take a long time con- 
suming with a taper, for fire there was none 
on the hearth. Mrs. Thorne cut the silk 
cord, preparing to toss them one by one 
into the grate. They fell apart in a loose 
heap. At the same moment, there fluttered 
out from beneath the flap of one envelope 





a tiny scrap of paper, apparently torn from 
a lady’s purse-memorandum-book, on which 
was scribbled in pencil the following 
sentence : 


“Why were you not at Lady Cotswold’s 
last night? I have something to say to 
you. Don’t forget—the Park to-morrow 
morning—near the Magazine. EK. Y.” 


Mrs. Thorne had picked up the scrap of 
paper and mechanically read it beforo she 
realised what she was doing. Then she sat 
staring at it, as one might who, counting 
over his bank-notes and telling to himself 
his riches, comes suddenly upon an unpaid 
bill which swamps the whole amount. 

Lucy Selwyn, then, had not been the 
only woman who had held this poor weak 
heart in thrall, Great Heavens—what 
revelations were at hand now! 

Who was FE. Y. ? 

And here Mrs. Thorne ran mentally over 
all the names beginning with a “ Y” she 
had known or heard of in society. 

There were the Youngs, and the Yelver- 
tons, and the Yorkes—all in Lady Cots- 
wold’s set. Plenty of girls among them, 
plenty of good looks, plenty of “ E.s” too, 
no doubt, if she only knew their christian- 
names, There was an Emily Young, and 
—Great Heavens !—an Ellinor Yorke, the 
débutante of two seasons back, whose 
beauty and grace had been on every lip, 
as well, also, her coldness and coquetry. 

Mrs. Thorne sat mutely staring at the 
slip of paper for full five minutes, Then, 
with a new light breaking into her brain, 
she took up Lucy’s letters, and began 
slowly in their order to read them. With a 
sigh and a heavy heart she took them up, 
with a deeper sigh and a heavier heart she 
laid them down, as, all unwelcomed, the 
truth forced itself upon her that this 
young girl whom she had looked upon as 
a Delilah, to be lightly won and lightly 
cast on one side, had been nothing less 
than her son’s good angel till his own 
weak, wayward hands had pushed her 
out of his path. 

They were letters that any mother might 
have been proud to call of her daughter's 
writing, that any wife, looking back in 
middle life to her girlish days, might have 
rejoiced to say: “These were of my pen- 
ning.” Letters which breathed in every 
line the truest, deepest devotion, which 
expressed the girl herself, her simple pure 
womanhood, as faithfully as photographer's 
camera or artist’s pencil might have 
done. 
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Mrs. Thorne gave a long sigh, pushed 
the letters away, and drew the torn scraps 
of paper before her in a little heap. She 
looked at her candles, she drew out her 
watch. To piece that little heap of frag- 
ments into legibility and coherence meant 
hours of patient labour. So be it. Hours 
of patient labour she was prepared to 
spend over them. Who was there to say 
her nay if she chose to lose her eyesight 
in the task, and had to feel her way back 
to the dreary house in Eaton Square ? 

So the hours of patient labour were 
expended, and their result was some half- 
dozen consecutive lines of Rodney’s delicate 
feminine handwriting. 

They ran as follows : 

“To ELLINOR YORKE. 

“My death lies at your door. Had we 
never met I might have led a happy life, 
or, at least, an honourable one. I pray 
that none other may have cause to curse 
youasIdonow. RopNEY THORNE.” 


These, then, were Rodney’s last words, 
words which he no doubt intended to leave 
behind to proclaim to the world the false- 
ness of the woman he had so madly loved, 
and which a softer moment—the last before 
death—had induced him to tear into frag- 
ments. 

The mother sat staring at it stonily, yet 
withal with a fire tearing at her heart that 
might have heated and cracked marble 
itself, 

To her these torn fragments were 
Rodney’s voice speaking from the tomb. 

At last words came to her. 

“As I do now,” she said, repeat- 
ing Rodney’s words. “My boy, if you 
are anywhere near me now, hear me re- 
peat your own curse upon this woman. 
As I do now curse her, as I ever will 
curse her till her life or mine shall end! 
Hear me, Rodney,” and now the mother 
uplifted her face and raised her hand on 
high as though in very truth her son bent 
over her as she stood, “‘ and let your curse 
a thousandfold multiplied fall upon me if 
I fail to pay back to this woman the 
bitterness, the misery, the desolateness, 
she has brought into your life and mine. 
Yea, and amen!” 





SOME NOTABLE QUACKERIES. 

ASTONISHMENT is often expressed at the 
success of quackery, not only in the past, 
but even in the present. This astonish- 





ment, however, will be much lessened if 
one considers that quackery appeals to the 
ignorant, the foolish, and the invalid. The 
two first- named classes are, and always 
have been, largely predominant in number, 
and we can understand the feeling with 
which the invalid to whom the honest 
physician can hold out no hope of cure, 
turns in his despair to the boasting 
empiric who boldly and unblushingly 
asserts the infallible certainty of the 
remedy which he offers for sale. Then 
there is the large class of imaginary 
invalids whose fancy, as it has provided 
them with their ailment, can, of course, 
make it disappear, and it is by the lavish 
advertisement of the testimony of these 
idiots that other victims are drawn into 
the nets of the quack. Where there are 
fools to be plucked there will, of course, 
be knaves to perform that operation. Sir 
Richard Steele, writing at the commence- 
ment of the last century, says: “ It gives 
me much despair in the design of reform- 
ing the world by my speculations, when I 
find there always arise, from one generation 
to another, successive cheats and bubbles, 
as naturally as beasts of prey and those 
which are to be their food.” It is not 
only in the case of medicine that quackery 
has always flourished. All the desires of 
humanity in its pursuit of happiness have 
had their corresponding deceitful promises 
of fulfilment. The soul in its craving for 
a nearer knowledge of its creator, or for 
some communication with the unseen 
world; the body in its desire for the 
material pleasures of this life ; have been 
alike eager in the pursuit of ends un- 
attainable. 

In all times we see mankind pursuing 
wealth, health, and long life. The warrior 
has desired immunity from wounds or a 
speedy healing ; the old man has dreamed 
of perpetual youth; the young man 
of love; the woman of beauty. One 
man has thirsted for gold unlimited, 
another for unbounded knowledge. 
Quackery and superstition, therefore, have 
never failed to rule the minds of the 
majority of mankind, because they have 
held out the promise of the fulfilment of 
these desires. 

The ancient quacks had their oracles 
and gods, who spoke by means of tubes or 
ventriloquial priests, and their wealthy 
dupes were gratified by wonderful visions, 
which probably had no higher origin than 
the magic-lantern. The jugglers of 
Chaucer’s time were doubtless acquainted 
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with this toy, for the father of our poetry 
says in his Frankleynes Tale : 
For oft at festes have I wel herd seyn 
That tregetoures, within an halle large, 
Have made come in a water and a barge, 
And in the halle rowen up and down. 
Som time hath semed come a grim lyoun ; 
And som time floures spring as in a mede ; 
Som time a vine, and grapes white and rede ; 
Som time a castel al of lime and ston, 
And whan hem liketh voideth it anon ; 
Thus semeth it to every mannes sight. 

Every discovery, great or small, of 
previously unknown powers or qualities 
in nature was carefully concealed from the 
vulgar, and used as a means of exciting 
wonder and awe. To quote from the 
Spectator: ‘The art of managing man- 
kind is only to make them stare a little, 
and keep up their astonishment; to let 
nothing be familiar to them, but ever to 
have something in their sleeve, in which 
they must think you are deeper than they 
are.” On this principle was necessary the 
jargon of the alchemist, his lily brides, and 
red bridegrooms, green dragons, ruby lions, 
Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn ; the magic 
circle, the fantastic dress, and quaint 
hieroglyphs of the astrologer and wizard 
with his incantations, his chafing-dish, his 
stuffed alligators, and other curious 
rubbish. Even the poor starved Apothe- 


cary of Romeo and Juliet had 


— —in his needy shop a tortoise hung 
An alligator stuffed, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes. 


Of all the blessings of this world, 
perhaps the most coveted is long life. 
The rich man who would round off his 
fortune with another ten thousand pounds, 
or his estate with a few more meadows ; 
the author or the artist who has not yet 
finished his great work; the philosopher 
who feels himself as yet only on the brink 
of knowledge whilst he feels old age fast 
overtaking him ; the statesman who would 
crown his fame with one more great feat 
of legislation or diplomacy—all these 
ardently desire long life. 

The two great goals of the alchemist 
were the elixir of life, or universal 
remedy, and the philosopher’s stone—that 
is, the power of securing immortality, or 
at least a lifetime immensely extended, 
and the possession of unlimited wealth. 
A very long life accompanied by the decay 
aud weakness of old age was, of course, 
seen to be a doubtful blessing, consequently 
perpetual youth, or the power of com- 
mencing life anew as a young man, was 
also part of this desire. In their search after 
these blessings, those ancient students were 





continually melting, burning, separating, 
combining, dissolving, distilling, and filter- 
ing ; now imagining they had grasped the 
object of their lifelong search, now finding 
they had but the shadow. That wonder- 
ful old monk of the thirteenth century, 
Roger Bacon—who was acquainted with the 
use of concave and convex glasses, the 
telescope, and gunpowder; who had studied 
most books existing in his time in the 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew lan- 
guages; who was learned in geography, 
astronomy, mathematics, and medicine— 
believed that potable gold, gold dissolved 
in nitro-hydrochloric acid, was the true 
elixir of life. He told Pope Nicholas the 
Fourth a wonderful story of an old man in 
Sicily, who, ploughing one day, found a 
golden phial containing some yellow liquid. 
The old man, believing it to be dew, drank 
it off, and was immediately transformed 
into a hale, robust, and highly-accomplished 
youth. He entered into the service of the 
King of Sicily, where he remained for the 
next eighty years. Raymond Lully, the 
friend of Roger Bacon, believed in spirits- 
of-wine as the elixir; others had faith in 
antimony; whilst the arch-quack, Paracelsus, 
gained money and fame for a time by the 
use of laudanum-pills. Sir Kenelm Digby, 
when visiting the celebrated Descartes, 
spoke regretfully of the brevity of life as 
compared with the time required for philo- 
sophical studies. The Frenchman replied 
that ‘“‘he had considered that matter; to 
render a man immortal was what he could 
not promise, but that he was very sure it | 
was possible to lengthen out his life to 
the period of the patriarchs;” and this 
opinion was so far from being thought 
ridiculous, that one of his disciples, when 
told of his death, refused to believe it, 
and only allowed himself to be convinced 
at last on the assumption that it was 
owing to a ‘‘ mistake.” The search for the 
philosopher’s stone was based upon the 
idea that all the metals were composed of 
the same elements in varying proportions, 
and that if they could be freed from the 
impurities with which they were contami- 
nated, they would at once assume all the 
properties and character of gold. The 
substance which was supposed to possess 
this power was called, “lapis philoso- 
phorum,” or philosopher’s stone, and was 
described by those who pretended to have 
seen it as a red powder having a peculiar 
smell. An ancient formula for making 
the philosopher’s stone concludes with 
these words: ‘Thus, friend, you have a 
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description of the universal medicine, not 
only for curing diseases and prolonging 
life, but also for transmuting all metals 
into gold. Give, therefore, thanks to 
Almighty God who, taking pity on human 
calamities, has at last revealed this ines- 
timable treasure, and made it known for 
the common benefit of all.” 

There is little doubt that many spent 

ears of their lives in a genuine belief and 

hope that they would find the secret. Some 
in this vain search made ‘many noble and 
useful discoveries, others degenerated into 
quacks and swindlers, who used such 
chemical knowledge as they possessed to 
extract gold from their credulous victims. 
It may be thought astonishing that a man 
who professed to have the power of making 
gold, should be able to find people foolish 
enough to give money to him who had 
“the potentiality of growing rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” but we may assume 
that a plausible story was always ready, 
such as his having exhausted all his own 
funds just as he most wanted money to 
carry out the final operations. Suffice it 
to say, such victims have been found for 
hundreds of years, and we believe could 
easily be found now, if any enterprising 
rogue should care to revive this imposture. 
The trickery of one of these scamps is 
described by Chaucer in his Chanounes 
Yemannes Tale. His first deception was 
to hollow out a piece of charcoal, fill it up 
with filings of silver, and cover the hole 
with wax. This, of course, burned in the 
crucible, would ensure a result in precious 
metal. 

Out of his bosom took a bechen cole, 

In which full subtilly was maad an hole, 

And therein put was of silver lymale 

An unce, and stopped was without fayle 

The hole with wax, to keep the lymail in. 

In his second deception he stirred the 
crucible with a hollow rod containing 
filings of silver as before. Finally, after 
getting forty pounds, on a promise to show 
his victim the secret, he disappeared. Some- 
times these cheats had a solution of silver 
in nitric acid, or an amalgam of gold, which 
they slyly introduced as occasion served. 
Sometimes they made nails half of gold 
and half of iron, neatly soldered together 
and coloured to resemble iron. This 
dipped half-way into the transmuting 
liquor made it appear that iron was 
changed to gold. It is not surprising that 
dupes were made when such splendid 
temptations were held out to them. What 
visions of splendour and happiness must 
be in the mind of a man who could listen 





with believing ears to such a speech as 
Ben Jonson, in his Alchemist, puts into 
the mouth of Mammon : 
This night I'll change 

All that is metal in thy house to gold : 

And early in the morning will I send 

To all the plumbers and the pewterers, 

And buy their tin and lead up; and to 

Lothbury 

For all the copper. 

Jonson also gives a notion of their jargon 
and their pretensions in the following lines 
of the same play : 

I can assure you 
He that has once the Flower of the Sun, 
The perfect Ruby, which we call Elixir, 
Not only can do that, but by its virtue 
Can confer honour, love, respect, long life. 
Give safety, valour, yea, and victory 
To whom he will. In eight-and-twenty days 
[ll make an old man of four-score a child, 
Restore his youth, renew him like an eagle. 

Sir Humphry Davy believed that the art of 
making gold might possibly be discovered, 
and at the end of the last century it was 
predicted that in the nineteenth century 
the transmutation of metals would be 
generally practised, and that even our 
kitchen utensils would be made of the 
precious metals, 

In connection with these quackeries, 
there came into notice, about the end of 
the sixteenth century, the brotherhood of 
the Rosy Cross. That such a fraternity 
as the Rosicrucians really existed is 
extremely doubtful, but the name was used 
as a means of inspiring the credulous with 
awe, and, doubtless, formed a convenient 
cover to many impostures. Many who 
assumed to be Rosicrucians professed to 
have travelled throughout Europe, collect- 
ing wisdom and grand secrets from the 
various brothers they met with. They 
adopted the jargon and pretensions of the 
alchemists, and gave their order such 
titles as “the Immortal,” ‘“ Invisible,” 
“ Enlightened.” It was pretended that 
their founder brought from Palestine all 
the secrets of nature and art, including 
the elixir of life and the philosopher’s 
stone. Rosicrucianism was introduced 
into England by the learned physician, 
Robert Fudd, who wrote several volumes 
on Rosicrucianism and the occult sciences, 
explaining, among other mysteries, the 
nature of angels and devils, of the Divine 
Being, and of sympathies human and 
divine. He found some scriptural autho- 
rity for most of his theories, and even 
claimed Moses as a Rosicrucian. 

The desire for knowledge, though not 
so strong as that for wealth or youth, has 
yet always been one of the ruling passions 
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of mankind. And what man wanted 
chiefly to know was the fate in store for 
him, or his, in the future; if any harm 
had befallen him, who had done it ; if any 
danger lay before him, what was it, and 
how might he avoid it. Many quackeries 
and superstitions pretending to supply this 
want have flourished, and still do so. The 
greatest of these is astrology. The reading 
of the future from the stars has been prac- 
tised and believed in by all nations in all 
times, and in comparatively modern days 
Kings and Queens had their astrologers. In 
the civil wars, the Roundheads had their 
astrologer — Lilly —whilst the Royalists 
pinned their faith to Wharton. Butler, in 
his Hudibras, refers to Lilly’s prophecies : 

Do not our great Reformers use 

This Sidrophel to forebode news ; 

To write of victories next year, 

And castles taken yeti’ the air? 

Of battles fought at sea, and ships 

Sunk two years hence, the last eclipse ? 

A Total overthrow giv’n the King 

In Cornwall, horse and foot, next spring ; 

And has he not point-blank foretold 

Whatse’er the close committee would ? 

Butler also gives, in the following lines, 

an idea of some of the “baser uses” to 
which these astrologers lowered them- 
selves : 

Quoth Ralph, ‘‘Not far from here doth dwell 

A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

That deals in Destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sage opinions of the Moon sells ; 

To whom all people, far and near, 

On deep importances repair, 

When brass and pewter hap to stray, 

And linen shirks out of the way ; 

When geese and pullen are seduced, 

And sows of sucking-pigs are choused.” 

Another quackery founded on the love 

of gold was that of the divining-rod, or 
“virgula divina,” which was a forked 
hazel-bough. The bearer holding the two 
ends, the rod was supposed to bend 
towards the earth when over buried 
treasure or a spring of water. It was 
only certain people who were gifted by 
nature with the power of being the 
medium by which the qualities of the 
divining-rod could be manifested. Burleigh 
received from Dr. Dee, the learned alchemist 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, a proposition to 
search for mines and hidden treasures by 
this means. Disraeli quotes from the 
Life of Lilly, the Astrologer, how David 
Ramsay, his Majesty’s clockmaker, having 
heard of a great treasure in the cloister of 
Westminster Abbey, came at midnight, 
accompanied by one of the elect, with the 
Mosaical rods, and—‘‘on the west side of 
the cloyster the hazel-rods turned over 
one another.” Ramsay had brought a 





great sack to hold the treasure, when sud- 
denly all the demons issued out of their 
beds in a storm, that “we verily believed 
the west end of the church would have 
fallen.” The torches were suddenly ex- 
tinguished, the rods would not move, and 
the treasure-seekers returned home faster 
than they came. 

Among the minor quackeries trading on 
the desires of mankind, we must not omit 
to mention those pretending to inspire and 
secure love. Love-philtres were always 
much in demand, especially among the 
Greeks and Romans. There is little doubt 
that very powerful and even poisonous 
drugs and herbs entered into their compo- 
sition, and they often caused the madness 
or death of the person to whom they 
were administered. A similar cheat was 
the “Powder of Attraction,” which was 
supposed to draw all men after its pos- 
sessor. 

Of the quackeries in connection with 
health, perhaps the most extraordinary is 
that of sympathetic cures. The idea of 
this “ Doctrine of Sympathy” was that, 
in consequence of some mysterious sym- 
pathy subsisting between men and things, 
a curative influence could be transmitted 
to a person at a distance from the sup- 
posed healer. Anything that had the 
blood of the wounded on it, if anointed 
with the sympathetic powder, would suftice 
to work the cure, Nay, even the weapon 
that had given the wound might be 
anointed, with the like curative result. 

We find this belief satirised in Hudi- 
bras : 

For by his side a pouch he wore, 

Replete with strange hermetick powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder, 


By skilful chemist with great cost 
lixtracted from a rotten post. 


And again: 


Tis true a scorpion’s oil is said 

To cure the wounds the vermin made ; 
And weapons, dressed with salves, restore 
And heal the wounds they gave before. 


Sir Gilbert Talbot, in the time of Charles 
the Second, related to the Royal Society his 
sympathetical cure of an English mariner, 
at Venice, who had been stabbed in four 
places, and bled for three days without 
intermission. Sir Gilbert sent for some of 
his blood, dressed it with the sympathetic 
powder, and sent a man to swathe the 
mariner’s wound in linen. Before he 
reached the house, a mile distant, all the 
wounds had closed, and the patient was 
much comforted. In three days the 
mariner came to thank his preserver, but 
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he appeared like a ghost—“ noe bloud left 
in his body.” 

Sir Kenelm Digby’s remarkable garter 
cure, so often referred to, is related in so 
quaint and circumstantial a manner, that 
it may be worth while to quote part of it 
in his own words. Mr. James Howel had 
received a very severe- wound in his hand 
endeavouring to part two friends who were 
fighting. Sir Kenelm having been re- 
quested to heal the wound, “I asked him 
then for anything that had the blood upon 
it, s> he presently sent for his garter, 
wherewith his hand was first bound, and 
having called for a bason of water, as if I 
would wash my hands, I took a handful of 
powder of vitriol, which I had in my study, 
and presently dissolved it. Assoon as the 
bloody garter was brought me, I put it 
within the bason, observing in the interim 
what Mr. Howel did, who stood talking 
with a gentleman in a corner of my 
chamber, not regarding at all what I was 
doing; but he started suddenly, as if he 
had found some strange alteration in him- 
self, I asked him what heailed. ‘I know 
not what ails me, but I find that I feel no 
more pain ; methinks that a pleasing kind 
of freshness, as it were a wet cold napkin, 
did spread over my hand, which hath taken 
away the inflammation that tormented me 
before.’ I replied, ‘ Since you feel already 
so good an effect of my medicament, I 
advise you to cast away all your plasters, 
only keep the wound clean, and ina mode- 
rate temper ’twixt heat and cold.’” Sir 
Kenelm gives further details, and states 
that “in five or six days the wounds were 
cicatrized and entirely healed.” He also 
informs us that the King and the Duke 
of Buckingham were both very curious 
to know the circumstances of this busi- 
ness, 

This sympathetic powder made great pro- 
gress in public opinion, and was credited by 
the most learned men of the age. Even- 
tually some curious investigator tried the 
effect of keeping the wound closed up 
without using any of the powder, and this 
plan was found equally efficacious. 

Robert Fludd prescribed, in his Mystical 
Anatomy, a Cabalistical, Astrological, and 
Magnetic Unguent, to heal the wounds of 
a person at any distance. This unguent, 
mixed with a drop of blood from the 
wound, and applied to the instrument 
which inflicted it, would, however distant 
the patient, act and heal by the virtue of 
sympathy. This was commonly known as 
the Weapon Salve. 





Even the great Lord Bacon believed in 
the sympathetic curing of warts, which 
wasted away as the lard that had rubbed 
them rotted away on the post to which it 
was nailed. Hudibras’s conjuror could 


Cure warts and corns with application 
Of med’cines to th’ imagination ; 

Fright agues into dogs, and scare 

With rhymes, the toothache and catarrh. 

These last two lines allude to the belief 
in the charm, a form of words, sometimes 
in verse, supposed to possess some power 
of healing, hurting, or protecting ; some- 
times recited, sometimes written out and 
worn on the person as an amulet. The 
word Abracadabra, written in the form 
of a triangle, on paper or parchment, 
and hung about the neck, was con- 
sidered a cure for all kinds of fever. 
Among Asiatics the wearing of charms is 
universal at the present day. Much-prized 
amulets in the Middle Ages were coins of 
St. Helena, mother of Constantine, marked 
with a cross, and perforated for hanging 
round the neck; they were thought 
specially good against epilepsy. The Hon. 
Robert Boyle attributed the cure of a 
hemorrhage to wearing “some moss from 
a dead man’s skull.” Wren—father of Sir 
Christopher — says: “I have heard it 
avowched by persons of great quality con- 
temporary to the old Lord Burleigh, Lord 
Treasurer of Englande, that he always 
wore a blue ribbon (next his leg, garter- 
wise) studded thick with these shels of the 
grey snayles, to allaye the heate of the 
goute, and that he profest that hee found 
manifest relief in it, and that if by chance 
hee left itt off, the pain would ever return 
most vehementlye.” i 

An amulet which has its believers even 
in the present day, is the caul. It is by no 
means an uncommon thing to see one ad- 
vertised for sale. Children born with one 
are supposed to turn out fortunate, as are 
also the purchasers. It is believed to make 
the possessor eloquent, and is considered a 
certain protection against drowning. Sir 
John Offley, of Madeley Manor, Stafford- 
shire—whose will was proved at Doctors’ 
Commons in 1658—devised a caul—which 
had covered him when born—set in jewels 
to his daughter, thereafter to herson. The 
caul was not to be concealed, or sold out 
of the family. 

A loadstone worn as an amulet was said 
to cure headache, whilst one held in the 
hand gave great relief in the gout, and it 
was anciently believed that powder of 
loadstones was good for dropsies and 
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ruptures. Weapons touched with load- 
stones were supposed to give wounds in- 
usually malignant and difficult to cure. We 
are told that an ancient King of Ceylon 
had all his food served in dishes of load- 
stone, conceiving he thereby preserved the 
vigour of youth. Powdered loadstone was 
also an ingredient in love-philtres, and was 
mixed in plasters to draw out arrow-heads, 
etc., from wounds. 

Many remedies seem to have found 

credence principally because of their extra- 
ordinary or nasty nature. Sir K. Digby 
related that the calcined powder of toads 
reverberated, applied in bags upon the 
stomach of a pestiferate body, cures it 
by several applications. Sir Kenelm 
married a most beautiful lady, and in 
order to preserve her beauty dieted her 
on capons fatted with the flesh of vipers. 
One is not surprised to find that the fair 
subject of his experiments died at an early 
age. 
a mummies being difficult to 
procure, were, of course, considered most 
valuable in medicine. Sir T. Browne, 
alluding to this, says : “ Mummy is become 
merchandise, Mizraim cures wounds, and 
Pharaoh is suld for balsams.’ Unicorn’s- 
horn, powdered, was an antidote against 
poison ; but this remedy must have been 
very scarce. Another antidote which 
fetched a great price was bezoar, a con- 
cretion found in the stomachs of goats and 
antelopes. 

After such remedies as these, it is quite 
refreshing to turn to the belief in May- 
dew. Ladies used to go out on the Ist 
of May, we are told, to gather the dew, 
which was supposed to give a beautiful 
bloom when applied to their faces. Early 
rising and country walks are no bad 
recipes for this; but the custom could not 
have been confined to the 1st of May, for 
Pepys, in his diary, under date of May 28th, 
1667, says: “My wife away down with 
Jane and W. Hewer, to Woolwich, in order 
to a little ayre, and to lie there to-night, 
and so to gather May-dew to-morrow 
morning, which Mrs. Turner hath taught 
her is the only thing in the world to wash 
her face with ; and I am content with it.” 
Can we wonder that a later generation 
should believe in the nostrums* of the 
quack who advertised that he “by the 
blessing, cures the yellow-jaundice, green- 
sickness, scurvy, dropsy, surfeits, long sea- 
voyages, campaigns, etc., as some people 
that have been lame these thirty years can 
testify.” 





AFTER THE WRECK. 


Wuat of the ocean’s roar ? 
The sea lies smiling in the sun, 
The sparkling wavelets leap and run 
To kiss the pebbled shore ; 
Where are the waves that, mountains high, 
Engulfed last night a goodly bark, 
And drew her down ‘ieeadh waters dark, 
Beneath a sullen sky ? 


How soft the west wind blows ! 
We, sitting, watch another ship, 
Whose sails, wide-spreading, seem to dip 
And curtsy as she goes ; 
And sailing outward from our sight, 
How strong she looks, how trim and gay ! 
How safe the water seems to-day, 
For all the wreck last night ! 


Here, by the dawn tide tost, 
Already doth the driftwood lie ; 
Already fades some mother’s eye, 

With anguish for the lost. 

Yet earth rejoices and is gay, 

And yet, though tolls the village bell 

For strangers dead a deathly knell, 
The sea looks safe to-day. 


Give me thy little hand, 
Rise up, dear heart, and let us go 
Through some green lane where May flowers 


ow, 
And sweeten all the land ; 
Come, let us wander out of sight 
Of this fair-seeming, treacherous sea, 
That speaks of wreck to thee and me, 
For all to-day’s delight. 


It smiles beneath the sky, 

As though its foamy, dimpling waves 
Danced o’er delightsome bowers, not graves 
Where dead men’s bones do lie ; 

It looks as life looked, dear, to us, 

In that glad morning of our days ; 

When we went forth in sunny ways 
The world was smiling thus. 


Ah, love ! we suffered wreck ; 
What angry winds and waters dark 
Blew over and engulfed our bark, 

And swept us from her deck ! 
There was no life-boat to put out, 
No spar to cling to, no frail raft 
As refuge from our drowning craft, 

By storm-winds dashed about. 


No harbour from the storm, 
No friendly hands stretched out to lift 
Our drowning fortunes from the drift, 
To shelter safe and warm ; 
The world forsook us, love; our cries 
Died on the wind of sordid strife, 
And we looked helpless, husband, wife, 
Into each other’s eyes. 


Then from despair was born 
A fonder love, a deeper trust, 
A treasure safe from moth and rust, 
A scorn of the world's scorn ; 
I lost my gold in port and mart, 
I lost my heritage of land ; 
I found a treasure in thy hand, 
And love’s gold in thine heart. 


Lean closer, closer, dear, 
Now let the tears drop if they will, 
The sun behind is shining still, 
We bid a truce to fear ; 
The night of wreck is overpast, 
And though we trust life’s sea no more, 
We watch the vessels from the shore, 
Together to the last. 
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We have no argosies, 
No stately ships to come and go, 
From lands of sun to lands of snow, 
No chance of worldly prize ; 
But I have thee, beneath the sun 
Of all God’s creatures dearest—dear, 
And thou, love, hast thy refuge here, 
Till all our days be done ! 





PLAYING WITH FIRE. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, CHAPTER I, 

To those guests who were in the secret, 
Mrs. Featherstone’s dinner-party on May 
3rd, 188—, was a matter of no small 
amusement and interest; whilst even to 
those who were mere outsiders, and un- 
acquainted with more than the superficial 
aspects of society, the occasion was no 
ordinary one. Leonard Dalzell was to be 
present, after more than a year’s absence 
from London, and was to introduce his 
wife—a bride of two months’ standing—to 
that small portion of his friends who were 
dining with Mrs, Featherstone. 

Those who were not behind the scenes 
were yet a little excited at the prospect 
of meeting a man whose History of 
Italian Literature had, by a rare com- 
bination of beauty of style and depth of 
learning, managed both to captivate the 
general public and satisfy the learned 
critics, whilst the presence of his bride 
lent a certain air of romance to the suc- 
cessful author’s reappearance. But to the 
initiated the occasion was rendered doubly 
piquant by the presence of a lady whom 
surely no one but Mrs. Featherstone would 
have asked to meet the bridal couple. 
Sydonie Marvel, who was sitting so quietly 
and composedly in the low armchair, 
talking with Sir Joseph Towers, had been, 
as everyone knew, engaged for some 
months to Leonard Dalzell. Everyone 

‘ knewthis fact—that is, everyone who knew 
anything, amongst whom must not be in- 
cluded the hostess, who was only conscious 
of extreme delight at having secured two 
such eminent personages for one dinner- 
party. 

_ More than one pair of eyes glanced fur- 

tively, but none the less curiously, at 
Sydonie as the Dalzells were announced, 
but without result, for she went on un- 
concernedly in her talk with Sir Joseph, 
and only looked up when Leonard Dalzell 
made his way to her side. 

She put out her hand cordially, and 
spoke with a certain suppressed enthusiasm 
which marked her more emotional utter- 
ances, 

“TI am so glad to see you in England 








again, and to tell you in person how much 
I have rejoiced in your success.” 

He bowed gravely in answer; his tongue 
was not so ready as hers, and besides, she 
had been expecting and preparing for his 
arrival during the whole time that she had 
been listening to Sir Joseph’s common- 
places, whilst he had not had more than a 
moment in which to compose himself to 
meet her. 

Perhaps she guessed what kept him 
silent, for she went on, changing her tone 
to one of delightfully easy friendship : 

“‘T hope you are going to stay, now that 
you are back in England. You have been 
very much missed. I must own that I 
could not bear to hear of your going away 
again.” 

Sir Joseph, overhearing the friendly, 
almost affectionate, tone of the little speech, 
thought to himself how absurd people were 
in talking as if these two had ever been 
engaged. Why, it was obvious that Miss 
Marvel cared nothing for Dalzell—which 
possibly was the impression Miss Marvel 
intended to create. 

It was a strange experience for Leonard 
to feel her hand once more upon his arm 
as they went down to dinner together—still 
stranger to look down the staircase to the 
large hall across which Mr. Featherstone 
was leading the bride in her trailing white 
gown. The situation was one which, a year 
ago, he would have declared to be a hideous 
impossibility, but which now seemed bear- 
able and even enjoyable. What words of 
passionate love, of angry reproaches, had 
passed between him and this woman, who 
was nothing to him now but a chance 
acquaintance ! 

“You were so quick to congratulate me 
that I am obliged to appear as a mere 
copyist,” he said, as soon as they were 
seated ; “but I incur the risk in order to 
tell you that I have seen and that I appre- 
ciate Psyche.” 

“She is well hung, is she not?” asked 
his companion with a pleased smile ; ‘ but 
tell me, did she satisfy you ?” 

Her voice was eager with anticipation, 
perhaps he felt a certain delight in an- 
swering her in a half-jesting way. 

“Do our own ideas ever satisfy other 
people ?” he asked. 

“Ah!” she sighed. “ Don’t wander off 
into general statements ! I am as vain and 
egotistical as of old. I want you to talk 
about my picture, not about pictures in 
the abstract.” 

Something in her appeal touched a chord 
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in his memory, and he dropped. his half- 
bantering tone, and spoke to her in a 
simple straightforward way. 

“ Well, if I am to find fault with Psyche, 
it is the old fault that you try to show too 
much, Everything in your works has 
some hidden meaning—you can’t paint a 
butterfly on a rose, and be content with 
the effect of beauty you have created. You 
must paint them to represent some allegory 
—every flower and every insect under 
your hands becomes a vehicle for a sermon. 
You ride the nineteenth century hobby- 
horse of symbolism too hard. Take care 
you do not ride it to death.” 

Miss Marvel listened very patiently to his 
criticism, and seemed to consider carefully 
what he had said : 

“Tt is Swedenborg, is it not,” she asked 
at length, “ who declares that the world 
is built by correspondences, and that all 
outward things are but types of spiritual 
ones ¢” 

“T have no doubt that he has main- 
tained that or a similar absurdity,” Leonard 
made answer dryly; “and you had best 
beware, Sydonie, or your passion for mys- 
ticism will land you in Swedenborgianism 
—or whatever may be its modern sub- 
stitute.” 

The name once so familiar and so dear 
had slipped involuntarily from his lips. At 
the sound she looked up at him quickly 
with a pair of grey eyes thrilling with 
meaning; but she dropped them again 
before he had finished speaking, and, when 
she answered him, her long black lashes 
lay upon her pale cheeks, 

“TI forgive you this time, but never 
speak to me again like that.” 

Her tones lingered upon the word 
“never” with warning emphasis, Mrs. 
Browning speaks of an “‘apocalyptic never,” 
and Leonard, recalling the phrase, felt that 
there might be cases in which the ex- 
pression was not overstrained. He had 
time to consider its meaning and applica- 
tion, for Miss Marvel did not speak to him 
again during dinner. 

In the drawing-room afterwards one or 
two of the ladies were amused to watch 
Miss Marvel’s introduction of herself to 
Mrs, Leonard Dalzell, and to compare the 
two women as they sat talking together. 

Sydonie managed the whole business, as 
she did everything which fell to her lot, 
with perfect self-possession and grace, and 
without any betrayal of a consciousness 
that she was observed—a fact of which she 
was, however, fully aware. 





“T do not know if your husband has 
mentioned my name to you as that of an 
old friend, Mrs. Dalzell ?” she said, hold- 
ing out her-hand to the bride. ‘‘I have 
known him for a great many years, but it is 
quite possible that he has never had time 
to tell you of all his former acquaintances, 
so I must introduce myself—I am Sydonie 
Marvel.” 

Her name created less effect than she 
expected. The young bride rose and took 
her hand shyly, and rather awkwardly. 

“‘T don’t think I have ever heard it,” 
she made answer, evidently divided 
between truth and courtesy. ‘But I am 
very glad to know you.” 

“There is a foolish belief,” said Sydonie, 
gathering courage from the other’s evident 
ignorance and embarrassment, ‘‘ that wives 
invariably dislike and distrust their 
husbands’ old friends. I always deny the 
truth of those general statements, and I 
am sure they do not apply in your case.” 

Beatrice Dalzell said that she hoped 
not, and then relapsed into silence. She 
had been brought up in a happy but con- 
ventional home, where society talk was 
limited to certain safe subjects, and where 
a discussion of general principles would 
have been considered as being in very bad 
taste—almost as much so as a discussion on 
religion or politics. 

Miss Marvel at once understood her 
companion’s state of mind, and altered her 
tone as she sat down by her side on the 
low sofa. 

“T think you met Mr. Dalzell abroad 
last year ; was it in Switzerland ?” 

‘‘No; we were both in the Black Forest 
—at a little village where there was some 
very good fishing, which both my uncle 
and Mr. Dalzell enjoyed.” 

“Oh, he was always a devoted fisher- 
man ; and you—did you fish ?” 

Beatrice smiled, showing a row of teeth 
as white and regular as her companion’s. 
She was as much amused as a child who 
is startled at the notion that you do not 
know his nurse’s name, or some other fact 
of supreme importance to himself. 

“No, I don’t fish, but Alison and I used 
to work and read together. Alison is my 
sister.” 

“ You are lucky to have a sister,” sighed 
Miss Marvel; she felt sure that now she 
had found the note to which this quiet 
commonplace nature would vibrate, and 
she was a little startled when Beatrice 
bluntly asked : 

‘* Have not you one?” 
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“Qh yes; but we are separated by 
many, many miles of sea and land.” 

Beatrice’s face softened into sympathy ; 
she had never dreamt that there could be 
a division between sisters, wider than the 
widest continent, deeper than the deepest 
sea, and Sydonie was not inclined to 
explain. She went on with her interro- 
gative conversation which she had her own 
reasons for pursuing. 

*T hope you enjoyed the Black Forest ; 
did you stay there long ?” 

“ We left on September 17th—just after 
we were engaged,” Mrs, Dalzell replied, 
with a certain pride in her engagement. 

Ah, the country must have been looking 
beautiful then,” and Sydonie made a rapid 
calculation. Her letter of September 13th 
must have reached Leonard two days later, 
and it must have been whilst he was still 
smarting from the effects of it—or rather 
when he was crushed by the suddenness 
and bitterness of the blow, that he had 
rushed into this engagement. Sydonie 
felt that her heart grew warmer to her 
rival. 

When the men came up from the dining- 
room, Leonard paused near the door to 
look at the two women in conversation 
with one another. They formed a pretty 
picture as the light fell upon their graceful 
figures. No one would have denied the 
beauty of the younger lady. Beatrice could 
count at least ten years fewer than Sydonie ; 
her features were more regular, her cheeks 
more rounded, her colour brighter ; but 
the elder woman had a grace of expression 
always changing, a look of fragile delicacy, 
and an exquisitely-formed hand and arm, 
which gave her considerable advantages 
over her companion. She was not dressed 
in white—as she generally loved to be— 
Leonard noticed with surprise, but in some 
soft, clinging, black material, relieved here 
and there with bunches of exquisite half- 
blown, pale-pink roses, one or two of which 
had dropped their petals‘upon her dark 
drapery. He had never seen her look so 
strangely charming before. What a con- 
trast she was to the stiff figure beside her, 
in its fashionably-trimmed skirts and its 
unrelieved white ! 

Sydonie had carefully studied her dress 
for that evening, having avoided the usual 
whiteness of her attire from a desire to 
escape comparison with a younger and 
fairer rival, who would have eclipsed her 
less brilliant charms. But whatever her 


motive, she had succeeded to perfection— 
in one man’s eyes at least. 





“T have been talking to your wife,” she 
said in a low tone, when he came up to her 
side; “I must tell you how much I like 
her. We shall see a great deal of one 
another, I hope.” 

“TI hope so too. It will be a great 
gratification to me to feel that you are 
friends.” 

“ And in return will you do something 
for me? Will you let me feel that we are 
friends again, as we used to be a few years 
ago?” 

Her voice sank lower as she spoke, but 
he heard her words and realised her mean- 
ing. 'There had been in their acquaintance 
a short space of time when they had not 
been lovers, and she meant that they were 
to return to those days, before the mad- 
ness of passion had disturbed a friendship 
neither too cordial nor too exacting. She 
was honest in what she asked, and he was 
honest in his promise that they should be 
friends—with an emphasis upon the word 
—as of old. But there is such a thing as 
wilful blindness, even where the blindness 
really shuts out all objects but one. 

CHAPTER II, 

Mr. and Mrs. Mill were really very well 
satisfied with their niece’s match, when 
Beatrice had told her aunt, in a breathless 
hurry, that Mr. Dalzell had really—— and 
then paused for words. It was not a 
bad marriage for a girl with Beatrice’s 
small fortune, and, besides, Leonard was 
sure to make his way in the world. As 
for the girl herself, she had never thought 
of his worldly position or his wealth, she 
only knew that he was a great writer, and 
one of the best and noblest men that ever 
lived. 

“Do you think you can love me, 
Beatrice?” he had asked gently, with a 
tender look on his expressive face; and his 
angry, bitter spirit had found consolation 
in her answer. 

He did not pretend to himself that he 
loved her, but he meant to love her, this 
quiet, gentle, pretty creature, whose un- 
failing tenderness was a contrast to the 
varying moods of the woman who hail 
jilted him, and upon whom he had sworn 
to revenge himself. 

His motives do not seem admirable when 
set down in black and white, but we may 
be sure that they were of a very different 
complexion when seen through the atmo- 
sphere of his own mind. Beatrice loved 
him, and he meant to marry her and make 
her happy. She should never have a wish 
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ungratified that he could fulfil ; it would be 
an easy task to satisfy the claims of so 
simple and unexacting a nature. ——e 
his brief engagement to Sydonie she ha 
claimed, if not every hour of his time, at all 
events an account of how every hour was 
spent. She had been jealous of his friends, 
his pursuits, his very work, whilst Beatrice, 
in her northern home, was satisfied with a 
short weekly letter, and the outline of his 
doings. He realised the vast difference 
between the passionate love of a woman of 
genius and the girlish attachment of a 
commonplace nature, and congratulated 
himself on the fact that Beatrice could 
neither give nor claim the deeper feelings 
of an intense emotion. From all of which 
it may be concluded that Mr. Dalzell, 
although a man of considerable literary 
power and increasing literary reputation, 
was not deeply skilled in the secrets of the 
human heart, or fully capable of discrimi- 
nating between the closely allied effects of 
love and vanity. 

The inevitable result which follows all 
selfish acts dogged Leonard’s married life. 
He was disappointed in its effects upon his 
happiness and peace of mind, and as these 
were all that he had considered in the step 
he had taken, it is obvious that the matter 
was a failure. He was too generous to 
accuse his wife of anything but a passive 
share in the disaster, and he was genuinely 
glad that she showed herself so contented 
and comfortable in circumstances which 
became every day more wearisome to him. 

* Does not Mrs. Dalzell find the time at 
Hendon hang very heavily on her hands ?” 
asked Sydonie of him one day, as he was 
lounging on a divan in her studio, watching 
her painting. 

He had fallen back into his old friendly 
habit of looking in at all hours of the day, 
to criticise her work and advise her as to 
its progress, 

“ Mrs. Dalzell,” he replied with cheerful 
carelessness, ‘is occupied with her house- 
hold affairs. There is not a single duty 
that she ever leaves undone, and these 
occupy her from morning till evening.” 

Sydonie was satisfied with his reply. 
It reduced her rival to dimensions of 
a comfortably commonplace sort, whilst 
seeming to acknowledge her merits. 

Beatrice and she had interchanged calls, 
but there was little to produce intimacy or 
even friendship between them ; as Sydonie 
put it, there was no rapprochement ; 
different tastes, different interests, different 
habits, formed a wide gulf, which there was 





no keen desire on either side to bridge 
over, nor was Leonard desirous of pro- 
moting a friendship which might involve 
painful complications both for him and for 
his wife, who could only suffer at any 
explanation of the former relations between 
him and Miss Marvel. Meantime he saw 
Sydonie often ; he came to London every 
day to his club or to the British Museum, 
as Beatrice quite understood, and as was 
the case—only his club was within a half- 
hour’s walk of Sydonie’s studio, and many 
of the hours he spent in the reading-room 
of the Museum were employed in looking 
out some detail of architecture or costume 
for his artist friend, to whom he must then 
pay a hurried visit for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the result of his researches. To 
both of them these meetings became the 
most important part of the day ; now that 
he was married he felt that he was incurring 
no risk either for her or for himself, 
and she fully enjoyed that liberty of action 
which the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century has allowed freely to women with 
acareer, There was a piquancy given to 
Leonard’s visits, by the very fact that they 
were unknown or unwelcome to his wife, 
and Sydonie could not resist the triumph 
of finding herself, at thirty, more seductive 
than a rival ten years her junior. 

As to Beatrice, she would as soon have 
suspected her husband of paying too much 
attention to another woman as of smother- 
ing her in her sleep, or stealing and pawn- 
ing her few jewels. If she sometimes felt 
that married life was wanting in that per- 
fectness of confidence of which she had 
dreamt, she sternly repressed the thought, 
declaring to herself that any failure must 
be the result of her own want of power to 
understand her husband’s wider views and 
aims, 

When he stayed away late into the 
night she would never own even to herself 
that the hours were long and lonely, and 
she always met him with a smile of wel- 
come which might well have won his heart 
if he had not grown to consider it 
mechanical—a word he was fond of apply- 
ing mentally to her actions. She was very 
busy during his absence; she spent long 
hours in her little garden, which bloomed 
like a small Eden under her efforts ; she 
paid and received the numerous duty-calls 
which were expected of her, and she learnt 
to know some of her poorer neighbours 
intimately. She was not a clever or a 
cultivated woman, but she was never an 
idle one. 
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Oneconfession which she had madeshortly 
after her marriage had at first annoyed 
her husband. She owned to him that she 
positively disliked music—a fact sufficiently 
lamentable in itself, as proving her de- 
ficiency of intellectual sympathy, but one 
which became doubly pitiable when openly 
avowed, as proving her absolute ignorance 
of what the world expects from the wife 
of such a man as Dalzell. He grew, how- 
ever, to regard her weakness more com- 
placently as the summer rolled by, and he 
would leave her to go to the opera or some 
of the concerts in which he fassionately 
delighted. 

“Shall you go alone?” she asked some- 
times with the fearlessness of absolute con- 
fidence. “I am afraid you will find it 
dull.” 

“T am going to meet Mrs. Marshall and 
her cousin,” he would reply carelessly, 
without explaining that her cousin was 
Sydonie Marvel. 

The inevitable result was delayed by the 
general rush from London in the month of 
August, but the delay did nothing to open 
Leonard’s eyes to the peril of his position ; 
it only proved to him how absolutely neces- 
sary Sydonie’s sympathy and Sydonie’s 
society was to his life. 

He rushed back to London on some 
frivolous pretext, and then hurried to 
Devonshire, where he had heard she was 
sketching. He would only stay a day with 
her before he returned to the North; all 
the vague jealousies and uncertainties 
which had haunted him before having 
become living realities since he had seen 
Bowles, the landscape painter, in constant 
and welcome attendance upon her and her 
cousin, His jealousy was irritated and 
kept alive by his consciousness that he had 
absolutely no right to the feeling, which 
yet served to bring Sydonie perpetually 
to his mind. When he met her in 
October he was indignant because she 
spoke enthusiastically of her holiday. She 
enjoyed the tribute involved in the dark 
looks and depreciatory words with which 
he answered her outbursts of delight about 
Devonshire and its beauties, but, as time 
went on, she began to be alarmed at the 
evident strength of his feelings, and 
decided to bring matters toa crisis. She 
was wanting neither in sense nor generosity, 
although her vanity had for a time pre- 
vented her from deriving any benefit from 
either quality, and she was resolved 
to bring to an end a complication which 
threatened to become painful and com- 





promising. The conclusion was not, how- 
ever, exactly according to her programme. 
It was one November evening as they 
were chatting together, that she suddenly 
rose and said to him, without any warn- 
ing : 
“Now, Mr. Dalzell, you are to go, if 
you please. I never get any work done 
while you are here, and besides——” 

He stood up in his turn, and spoke in 
solemn answer to her flippant words : 

“So you are going to send me away 
again? You did it once before—do you 
remember? Have we not both had cause 
enough to regret that the process must be 
repeated 7” 

She did not answer; her face turned 
whiter than its wont, and her hands 
trembled a little. 

“Sydonie,” he went on, forgetful of 
everything but the woman before him, 
“ you know you loved me then—you know 
you love me now—just as I have never 
loved, and never shall love, any woman 
but you.” 

The silence which fell upon them was 
very hard to break. If life be regarded as 
a drama, there are moments when the 
actors must long for a curtain to fall and 
bring their scene to a creditable close. 
Both the man and woman felt that credit 
far from them as they stood together in 
that accusing silence, 

“Go,” she said at last; “go atonce! I 
will write to you to-morrow.” 

He obeyed her, and went out into the 
darkness, 

It was the next evening when he was at 
dinner with his wife that the letter was 
handed to him, but it was not until 
Beatrice had been long in bed and asleep that 
he opened it as he sat by the fire in his 
study. What he had hoped or feared he 
hardly knew, but the letter was one to 
quicken his sense of shame and his desire 
for better things. 

“T might dare much to remain your 
friend,” wrote Sydonie: “the slander of 
the world and even my own accusing 
conscience. I would bear both one and 
the other if I felt that I made your life a 
brighter and happier one by allowing you 
to come and see me—by giving you that 
sympathy and help which you seem to 
need so sorely. But there are other con- 
siderations which must outweigh even my 
yearning to fulfil in part all that I once 
hoped to be to you. In this unhappy affair 
of your marriage there is only one really 
innocent actor. I, by my impulsive letter; 
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you, by your equally impulsive engagement ; 
have both deserved to suffer—although not 
so deeply as we suffer now—but your wife 
has absolutely nothing with which to 
reproach herself. The more I am convinced 
of the truth of your statement that you do 
not love her, that you never have loved her 
--and I do believe it absolutely—the more 
urgently do I feel that we both owe her a 
terrible debt, and that we must spare her at 
any cost of additional suffering to ourselves. 
For that reason I bid you go away for a 
time, and keep away from me until you feel 
that you can look upon me as what I 
am and always shall be till death—your 
friend, S. M.” 


As he finished the letter he groaned aloud. 
Every word he read seemed to prove the 
worth of the woman he had lost, and to show 
the generosity and beauty of her soul, It 


never occurred to him that the very oppor- 
tunity for generosity may be a proof that 
its finer forms are lacking, or that one 
woman could wish for no sweeter vengeance 
upon another than thus to plead her suc- 
cessful rival’s claim to pity and forbearance. 


CHAPTER III, 


WHEN Leonard stated his suddenly- 
formed determination of a solitary three 
weeks’ walking tour in Yorkshire, he was 
careful to suggest to his wife that she should 
have her sister with her for a few days, as 
he was afraid she might be lonely ; but she 
answered him with a smile : 

“Ohno! I have plenty to do, Leonard. 
Ishall be all right, but I am afraid you will 
find it very dull.” 

She knew little of the companion which 
tramped by her husband’s side along the 
sea-cliffs and across the dreary Yorkshire 
moors. A man must, when he finds himself 
alone with Nature, think out those personal 
problems he has been shirking or avoiding ; 
and Leonard, at the end of his three weeks’ 
tour, was healthier in mind and body than 
he had been before. He wrote two or 
three times to his wife, but he was careful 
to givé her no address where she could com- 
municate with him-—he was resolute in his 
determination to be alone. 

When at the beginning of December he 
let himself into his little hall in the early 
twilight, his heart was full of the many 
hours of suffering and endurance which 
yet lay before him, but he did not shrink 
from the future, for he was conscious of a 
certain subdued pleasure in the struggle, 
and, besides, he was resolved that nothing 





should separate him finally and entirely 
from Sydonie. He opened the drawing- 
room door gently and looked in; the fire 
was low in the grate, and for the moment 
he was unable to distinguish his wife ; 
then he saw her leaning back in her arm- 
chair, her felt hat onherlap, her head thrown 
back, and her eyes closed. Something in 
her attitude was unfamiliar to him, and 
he said gently in a startled voice : 

*‘ Beatrice !” 

She woke suddenly with a sound be- 
tween a sob and a scream, and then sat 
upright without speaking. 

“ Beatrice dear, have I startled you ?” 

She rose to her feet as she answered 
him: 

‘Oh no, no. 
you come back ! 
trip ?” 

Was it only the surprise that made her 
voice so unfamiliar to her husband ? 

“ Beatrice, what is wrong?” he asked 
as he took her hand in his. It burnt his 
fingers as it lay there passively. 

“Nothing, Leonard — nothing. You 
would like some tea, would you not ?” 

As she spoke she moved towards the 
bell, but, before she reached it, she swayed 
and fell to the ground. Leonard was not 
in time to catch her, but he knelt in an 
agony of terror beside the prostrate and 
motionless figure. How the servants and 
the doctor came he never knew, but he 
suddenly was aware that the room was 
brilliantly lighted, and that busy hands 
were bringing Beatrice back to life. 

“ A touch of low fever, caught in some 
of her visits to the cottages,” was the doc- 
tor’s verdict next morning. ‘Mrs. Dalzell 
is so young and strong that the matter 
is not likely to be a serious one.” 

But as the days went on his tone altered ; 
he had never seen so little power of rally- 
ing in any young patient ; there seemed 
to have been some terrible shock to the 
nervous system—could Mr. Dalzell give 
him any information ? 

With a sinking heart Mr. Dalzell made 
his enquiries of the servants, who were, 
however, not able to give him any in- 
telligence, further than the fact that ever 
since his departure, Mrs. Dalzell had com- 
plained of terrible neuralgia—had eaten 
little or nothing, and had spent whole 
hours of the night pacing up and down 
the room—‘ to quiet the pain, sir, as she 
said,” the respectable middle-aged house- 
maid had added with tears in her eyes; 
“although it stood to reason that she 


Is it you, Leonard—have 
Are you better for your 
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couldn’t get better as long as she didn’t eat 
or sleep, and kept taking those long 
walks, for she would go out every day, and, 
judging by her boots, must have walked 
miles.” 

Leonard’s conscience left him no peace. 
He sought anxiously for some token of 
that which he dreaded to discover. He 
questioned the servants as to his wife’s 
visitors and the letters she had received— 
the doctor's enquiry justified him in 
making the closest inquisition—but he 
was unsuccessful in his work, although he 
gave up to it every moment he could 
spare from the sick-room. He was a most 
tender, watchful nurse, and Dr. Giles was 
almost justified in his remark to his wife 
that Leonard was the best husband he had 
ever seen, and that he only hoped Mrs. 
Dalzell had appreciated him. For Beatrice 
showed but little consciousness of. his 
presence, sometimes smiling faintly when 
he spoke to her, but generally lying in a 
stupor, watching the leafless vine-branches 
which beat against her window-pane. 

She was a most obedient patient, never 
complaining, and always ready to carry 
out the wishes of those about her—only 
she would not speak, It seemed as if 
speech was an effort beyond her powers. 

“Beaty dear,” asked her husband one 
day as he sat by her side, “has anything 
happened to alarm or grieve you whilst I 
was away ?” 

She only shook her head, nor could his 
searching enquiries win from her any word 
or any sign but that. 

At last he could bear no longer his own 
agony of doubt. He decided to dis- 
cover the truth. Kneeling by her side, 
where he could see her colourless face and 
closed eyes, he asked her (so cruel may a 
man become under the consciousness of 
his own misdeeds) : 

“ Beatrice, you seem very lonely and 
dull with no one but me. Would you like 
someone to sit with you? Shall I ask 
Sydonie Marvel to come?” 

His dry lips would hardly form the 
name, but its utterance did not affect that 
Impassive face for a moment, 

Beatrice gently shook her head, and then 
said, after a pause : 

“T should like to have Alison.” 

Leonard was deeply thankful for the 
calmness which exorcised his haunting 
dread, and felt, too, with a little throb of 
self-justification, that the only wish his 
wife had expressed was one in relation to 
her sister, not to himself. 





Alison came, and Beatrice was con- 
tented; but her content did not show 
itself in words, only the smile came a little 
oftener to her lips. She spoke once: 

“Love me always, Ally dear—even 
afterwards.” 

And this was the only consciousness she 
showed of the swiftly approaching end, 
— those around her expected day by 

ay. 

Once, indeed, Alison heard her murmur, 
“Tt is better so—it is better so;” but 
when she bent closer over her sister, 
Beatrice opened her eyes, and looking at 
her, said distinctly, “‘ Always be good to 
Leonard, Alison, for he has been very kind 
to me,” asif she feared that the murmured 
words might have done him wrong. 

This protest was the last her faithful 
heart brought to her trembling lips. Ina 
few more days the sisters were separated 
by a veil which Alison could not pierce. 

**You must comfort yourself, Leonard, 
by feeling that you had made her happy,” 
sobbed Alison through her tears, “ and 
remember it was the last thing she said 
to me,” 

And so strange a contradiction is human 
nature that the very fact which ought to 
have been the sharpest sting to his grief 
was, in fact, a consolation to him. 

He turned his back at once upon England 
and his past. He did not even attempt to 
see Sydonie, for the dead Beatrice was a 
restraint upon him which the living wife 
had never been. Only he wrote a few 
lines, and posted them on the day he 
started for Marseilles, The contents were 
simply these lines : 

“T am leaving home for a year. 
twelve months I shall return.” 


In 


CHAPTER IV, 

THE conventional year of mourning was 
nearly over, and Mr. Dalzell was back in 
England. His first visit was to Sydonie, 
and, that over, he returned to his own 
home, which he had left on that walking- 
tour, just twelve months before, under the 
shadow of a hopeless and desperate love. 
As he paced up and down his study, there 
was no thought of his dead wife in his 
heart. His whole being was occupied with 
Sydonie. He still felt the clasp of her 
hand in his ; her eyes still looked into his ; 
her words still lingered in his ears. 


[ tell you I pace up and down 
This garret crowned with love’s best crown, 
And feasted with love’s perfect feast. 


He began quoting the words almost 
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unconsciously, and then broke short with a 
happy laugh. 

“My Sydonie! So far from killing 
‘body and soul, and hope and fame,’ you 
will help me to the perfection of all—my 
dear, dear love ! ” 

He was too much agitated to write or 
read to-night. He would look over her 
letters — those letters which had lain 
untouched since he had received and shut 
away her last words, bidding him forget 
his love for her. With a happy smile at 
the contrast between now and then, he 
unlocked his writing-table drawer, and 
opened it. But his mood suddenly changed, 
for the letters, instead of lying in an orderly 
heap, were loosed from their band, and 
were scattered about the drawer. One lay 
open, as if it had been thrown down half- 
read. With the terrible consciousness of 
a man who feels the first cold wave from a 
rushing tide which will ultimately swallow 
up and destroy him, he rang the bell. The 
housemaid who answered it was startled 
at his look, and still more at the imperious 
manner with which he pointed to the 
drawer. 

“Who has touched this during my 
absence ? The papers have been disturbed.” 

“No one has been near it, sir. I have 
never left the house—no, not for an hour 
—since you went away.” 

“Someone must have touched it, I tell 
you,” 

The maid looked puzzled; then her 
brow cleared. 

“Oh, sir—yes. I beg your pardon ; it 
was Mrs. Dalzell. One day, whilst you 
was away, She said she was going to put 
your papers tidy for you, and I saw her 
begin at that table.” 

“Tt could not have been so,” he said, 
struggling with his deadly sense of cer- 
tainty ; ‘‘ the drawer was locked.” 

“She said one of her keys opened it, 
sir, and I dare say she forgot to put the 
things tidy, as she was taken ill just after- 
wards.” 

He signed to her to leave him—he knew 
she spoke the truth—there was no need 
for him to search for the little bunch 
Beatrice had carried about with so much 
housewifely pride ; no need to fit one of her 
keys and turn it in the lock; for he knew 
all that had happened as clearly as if he 
had stood at her side and seen her frozen 
look of terror as she read those words of 
his. There they all were—Sydonie’s love- 
letters, with the last which she wrote to 
him two days before he had spoken his first 





words of love to Beatrice, bearing the ill- 
fated witness of its date. He seemed by 
the exaltation of his feeling to realise what 
she must have suffered when she stood 
where he was standing now. A distant 
footstep roused him ; he remembered how 
she had paced up and down her room “ to 
quiet the pain,” and he knew now against 
what pain she had struggled—what pain 
she had carried with her into the silence 
of the grave. 

Sydonie’s last letter lay open, as if the 
reader had closed the drawer upon it, unable 
to finish or to touch it; but those words, 
“The more I am convinced of the truth of 
your statement that you do not love her 
—that you never have loved her,” stared 
him in the face, and he could guess with 
what terrible significance they must have 
blazed out to his wife. He fell upon his 
knees with his head upon his hands, for he 
realised, or thought he realised, all the 
suffering he had inflicted upon an innocent 
heart, whose only fault had been its love 
for him. He thought he realised all ; but 
to appreciate the possibilities of suffering 
which lie in a human soul one must share 
something of its purity and singleness of 
purpose. Nevertheless his agony was a 
sharp one; he seemed to look at the past 
in a different light—to see his conduct as it 
must have looked to her whose heart 
had broken when she understood it. He 
pushed the drawer suddenly and roughly 
away; as he did so something round and 
glittering rolled from amongst the papers 
and fell to the floor. He picked it up 
mechanically and laid it in the palm of his 
hand. As he did so he saw it was his wife’s 
wedding-ring, for which he remembered 
he had instituted a vain search, He knew 
how it came there: before Death had pro- 
nounced its final and irrevocable decree, 
Beatrice had separated herself from him. 
And then, remembering the smile on those 
pale lips—silent now for ever—which had 
never opened to accuse or to reproach him, 
he cried aloud in his anguish for some 
sign of forgiveness from one who could 
not answer him. 


There is a second Mrs. Dalzell now, who 
occupies her position far more worthily 
than her predecessor, whilst from the 
world’s memory the fact of Beatrice’s exis- 
tence has almost faded. It knows much, 
however, of Leonard’s successes, and more 
of his disappointments than he imagines ; 
but it does not guess the real bitterness 
of his life or the readiness with which he 
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would sacrifice alike his success and his 
happiness to hear three words from lips 
that were once indifferent to him. 





REFORMED WRITING. 

THE admission of a system of phono- 
graphy into the already plethoric curricu- 
lum of the London School Board, together 
with the deep and abiding interest evinced 
by the youth of our great towns in the 
acquirement of the art of shorthand, point 
most clearly to a swift advance of public 
opinion in regard to the reform of the 
present mode of writing. The first of these 
two signs is a forcible illustration of the 
attitude of a great authoritative body 
towards the movement ; the second will be 
at once evident to those who have the 
habit of observation, apart from the mere 
perusal of statistical information in con- 
nection with the subject, and by many will 
be considered of much greater weight and 
far higher importance than the first. 

We will take the instance of London as 
an unerring mirror of the provinces, 

A knowledge of shorthand is fast be- 
coming an essential in the mercantile 
service of London. Without it a young man, 
however capable in other respects, stands 
at a serious disadvantage ; with it he com- 
mands an ampler salary, and occupies an 
immensely superior position in the great 
race. It is astonishing, nevertheless, that 
of the many thousands who make the art an 
object of study, so few are really competent 
and trustworthy writers. Speed is, beyond 
all cavil, the sole and guiding desideratum 
of the art; but where we have one man 
qualified to follow every syllable articulated 
by such a notoriously “easy” speaker as 
the Premier, there are crowds who, though 
approaching the task with ‘‘every confi- 
dence,” would discover that they had not 
enough of that wholesome commodity, 
backed up by a modicum of ability, to 
carry them through. If, as is insisted, the 
average rate of public speaking is one 
hundred and twenty words per minute 
(and this is under the mark), two-thirds of 
that figure about represent the record of 
the fourth estate. Verbatim reporting is 
manifestly on the decline, chiefly by reason 
of its not being required except for private 
and official purposes ; and to some extent 
on account of forensic incapacity. It is 
allowed that shorthand, whatever its per- 
fection as an art, has not kept in the front 
in the matter of speed. 








The accusation is a painful one to make, 
and the sin a sad one to admit, but the 
English, as a nation, are wholly behind 
Continental peoples in ordinary longhand 
writing. In fine, we have not a sufficiency 
of manual dexterity ; in this electric age, 
the grand old accomplishment of good pen- 
manship is accorded a cold shoulder. The 
“hand” of an Eton lad is an emphatic 
disgrace to him and his teachers; that of 
a board-school boy poor enough to call up 
a tear. Doubtless this will remain so 
whilst the present iniquitous fashion of 
illegibility flourishes in the van of the 
community. Mr. Gladstone’s writing is 
bad enough, but he was wholly eclipsed by 
the late Dean Stanley, who enjoyed the 
melancholy distinction of being the abso- 
lutely worst writer of his day. What 
kind of figures these two eminent men 
would have cut as shorthand writers—or 
rather writers of shorthand—it is impos- 
sible to tell. One’s longhand is a sure 
indication of stenographic power ; legibility 
and speed in the former invariably charac- 
terise the latter. But as the combination 
is rare—as a good plain long hand mostly 
means loss of speed, and legibility is often- 
times sacrificed to speed—the average is 
bound to remain poor in both long and 
short hands. 

Passing by the theory that the reforma- 
tion of our spelling should and must go 
hand-in-hand with that of our writing, 
and in the conviction that under the gis 
of Professor Skeat and Mr. Max Miiller 
the controversy will not be allowed to 
slumber for want of ventilation, we are 
content for the present to confine ourselves 
to the question of the writing reform. At 
the outset it should be distinctly and 
unequivocally held, that in so drastic a 
change as the revolution of a national 
orthography, the proper pasturage of first 
principles is at the side of the cradle. The 
boy of sixteen, having been taught that 
t, h, o, u, g, h, t, spells “thought,” and 
finding that the vast mass of his fellow- 
countrymen have been moulded in the 
same groove, is tacitly content to go down 
to his grave supremely ignorant of Fono- 
typic monstrosities and spelling reform. 
Equally the matured man, though laudably 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of him- 
self and his fellow-creatures as the oppor- 
tunity arises, is far too conservative to 
appreciate the beauty of “ Dher ar meni 
artikelz in Magna Karta ov dhe grétest 
valiu tu Ingglishmen ; but the thirty-ninth 
and fortieth ar lukt fipon az dhe most 
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yasful tu dhe kiintri, and az dhe korner- 
ston ov dhe reits and libertiz ov Ingglish- 
men.” 

From the days of Cicero downwards 
men have given anxious attention to- 
wards the abbreviation of the cumbersome 
methods of transferring thought and speech 
to paper. In this country alone some 
hundreds of systems of shorthand have 
at times seen the light; treatises without 
number have been written in furtherance 
of the reform, and every day inventors are 
busy and the popular Press clamorous but 
sceptical, And yet the visible result of 
all this is by no means worthy of the ages 
of research and groping after the hidden 
stone, which, unlike the philosophic pebble, 
is most certainly at this moment snugly 
hidden away in some obscure cranny 
of the mighty firmament of human dis- 
covery. Is there still any possible reason 
why the monosyllable already referred to 
—the word “ thought ”—should monopolise 
seven distinct parts of our alphabetical 
system? None at all. Should not the 
motions of the hand correspond with those 
of the tongue? The average speed of 


longhand writing is twenty words per 
minute—that is, it takes three seconds to 


record in common characters a word that 
was articulated in a sixth of the time. 

In so far as the mere existence of the 
evil is concerned, a blissful accord prevails ; 
it is in the administration of a remedy that 
unity falters and crumbles away and a new 
Babel is inaugurated. The battle of the 
styles rages furiously, and poor Mistress 
Knowledge sits in shackles and fetters. It 
is known that the work of the gallery-men 
in the House of Commons is arranged in 
what are called “turns ”—that is, supposing 
Mr. Gladstone to be “up,” the half-dozen 
or so representatives of a paper will follow 
one another in taking down the right hon. 
gentleman for a period of ten minutes each, 
so that by the time the retiring man has 
transcribed his notes,a fresh turn arrives, 
and so on throughout a debate. The 
Premier may possibly speak for an hour, 
and the oration, as it appears in the 
Morning Telephone on the following day, 
will have been divided amongst six 
reporters, each writing a different system 
of shorthand. Until we get unanimity 
where unanimity should find a natural 
home—namely, in the working of a great 
newspaper—it seems quixotic to nail the 
colours of reform to the mast. 

The dexterity of our ordinary penmanship 
is atalowebb. Can it be said that in the 





place of this important loss we can turn 
towards any aggregate advantage in the 
direction of reform? Hardly. The most 
successful (commercially) system of phono- 
graphy ever invented has now been before 
us a generation and a half; its primers 
still sell by thousands ; but what has been 
done to convey the elements of abbreviated 
writing to the child just making his first 
blots? The real gist of the matter lies in 
the hereinbefore expressed sentiment that 
writing reform should, practically, attend 
the cradle. The crux of the reformers is 
to be found in the heart-breaking difficulty 
of teaching their would-be disciples how to 
unlearn their errors. Strokes, circles, 
curves, and dots, which in themselves 
represent the foundations of every system 
of shorthand extant, should take the place 
of the time-honoured pothooks and hangers. 
Early impressions and methods are the 
most lasting and the most difficult to 
eradicate. In childhood only do we behold 
the human intellect in its plastic state. 
The Russians, than whom no finer 
cigarette-makers are to be found, are 
trained to their delicate occupation from an 
infantile epoch, as the manipulation of the 
ingredients with sufficient celerity is one 
demanding considerable skill; and a good 
worker, irrespective of sex, will turn out 
fifteen hundred or two thousand per diem, 
but only after long years of apprentice- 
ship. An adult beginner, however pains- 
taking and persevering, can never hope to 
succeed. He may do his work thoroughly, 
and with exemplary exactitude, but never 
with the requisite speed. So, too, it is 
with children in regard to reformed 
writing. The immense majority of men 
and boys who adopt new systems, having 
lost the pliancy and tenderness of touch of 
early youth, seldom get beyond a speed of 
eighty or ninety words per minute. Often, 
indeed, the task is relinquished at a very 
early stage, on account of its seeming 
impossibility of attainment. Success—by 
which any speed between one hundred and 
two hundred words per minute, easily read 
immediately afterwards, may be reckoned 
—is due to exceptional application of indi- 
viduals to study, and the exercise of an 
unwearying patience and persistence. 

The action of the London School Board 
is hailed with delight by the more ardent 
spirits of the reform. Whether the 
system of systems be already in existence, 
or is awaiting exhumation, is a question 
we have endeavoured to avoid. Our sole 
purpose has been to insist that the time 
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for collective effort is ripe; that, in an 
age of speed and abbreviation like the 
present, our clumsy and unphilosophical 
mode of writing demands wholesale re- 
form. The matter should be pressed to 
the educational authorities throughout the 
kingdom with no uncertain emphasis. 
The axe should be laid at the root, for 
measures that are not radical are in- 
complete. So long as our children are 
taught our existing ponderous method, 
and then when they are “ grown-up” 
permitted the option of acquiring a more 
or less complex system of shorthand, so 
will the advance of the reform be spas- 
modic and halting, and the day when the 
entire community writes and speaks with 
equal readiness be the further delayed. 


RUSSET AND GREEN. 

A STORY IN. SIX CHAPTERS, CHAPTER V. 

THE Rev. John Barton was troubled in 
his mind, and although he did his best to 
keep the trouble at bay, and to go upon 
his daily round of duties in his old fashion, 
it increased upon him, and engrossed more 
of his thoughts in his spare hours than 
any subject outside his general work 
had ever yet had power to do. It was 
ridiculous and absurd, he told himself a 
dozen times a day, it was unmanly—but 
so it was, and his anger at the persis- 
tency with which the image of Mary 
Kennett’s face dwelt upon his mental retina 
could not dispel it. The Rev. John 
had, in his nonage, gone through the 
experience which is common to us all. 
There are pretty girls elsewhere than in 
Paradise Street, and when, after his first 
emancipation from school and college, he 
had found himself thrown into the graceful 
and indolent society in which most men of 
his caste are content to pass their lives, he 
had known those fugitive fancies which help 
us all to recognise the great and final 
passion which comes to all men and women 
worthy of the name sooner or later. That 
period of idleness had been a short one, 
his ardent nature had never been at home 
in it, and he turned gladly towards the 
first opening which promised the hard and 
useful labour in which it had since spent 
all its forces. 
__ Love, declares the sage, is the child of 
idleness and of fulness of bread, and the 
unremitting struggle which John Barton 
had waged with sin and poverty had 
left him little enough time for the culti- 
vation of tender fancies, or opportunity 





for their provocation. From month to 
month he never saw a woman with whom 
a man of his class could by any possibility 
have fallen in love. Paradise Street is not 
a likely hunting-ground for future wives of 
men of family and culture, and it was in 
such places that he passed ninety-nine per 
cent, of his waking hours. His strong 
sense of immediate duty kept him from 
much participation in the higher social 
pleasures which he had renounced when he 
took up his present walk of life. He had 
made his choice with open eyes, and had 
foregone the bright life of art and culture, 
the society of beautiful and accomplished 
women and intellectual men, which might 
have been his own by right, because he had 
clearly recognised the impossibility of 
leading a double existence, in which 
Paradise Street and Belgrave Square should 
have equal parts, He was no dilettante in 
charity—not at all the man to serve two 
such very different mistresses as fashion and 
philanthropy. If in the last ten years he 
had ever given a thought to the possibility 
of marriage, it had been to recognise the 
strong probability of his never entering 
into that state at all. 

He had renounced love as ardently as 
most men seek it, and love had come to 
him, unsought and uninvited. The pity 
ani interest which had moved him at 
the spectacle of youth and beauty un- 
friended and alone had been inevitable. 
He could acquit himself of all but the 
manly chivalry and friendship which 
had made him Mary Kennett’s champion 
and helper in the hard fight on which 
she had entered; he had aided her as 
he would have aided any fellow-creature 
so solitary and so helpless. And as, with 
such natures as his, the strongest of all 
possible claims upon his goodwill was the 
circumstance of his having already rendered 
service, friendly interest had blossomed 
into friendship, and friendship into love, 
before he knew it. Such men as he are no 
willing captives in the earlier days of their 
slavery to the tyrant Love. They resent 
rather than invite the strange symptoms 
by which they are first made aware of the 
presence of the enemy in the citadel ; they 
rebel against the seeming cowardice of 
confessing to themselves that another 
creature is necessary to their existence ; 
the intrusion of a new interest, utterly 
apart from such as have so far influenced 
their lives, disturbs the even tenour of their 
way, and is unwelcome to them, - Mr. 
Barton worked harder than ever, rose 
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earlier and lay down later, avoided as 
much as possible any chance of being 
thrown in Miss Kennett’s way, but all to 
no avail. He was fairly taken, and kick 
as he might, the toils closed round him 
only the faster. 

Despite this distrust of the passion of 
love which he shared in common with all 
men of action, there were other considera- 
tions which troubled him gravely. He 
knew nothing more of the woman he loved 
than a few hours of intercourse, spread 
over as many weeks of acquaintance, could 
teach him. She had the air, manners, 
and language of a lady. So strange a cir- 
cumstance as her residence in the neigh- 
bourhood in which he had found her 
demanded some explanation, which he re- 
cognised his powerlessness to exact. Their 
fast-ripening friendship had as yet been 
marked by no confidence in this direction, 
and Mr. Barton, ardently as he longed for 
it, had been scrupulously careful to avoid the 
slightest appearance of wishing to pry into 
passages of her life, respecting which her 
desire for continued secrecy was unmis- 
takably shown by her complete silence 
regarding them. He had been content to 
enjoy her society on such occasions as 
offered themselves, to treat her with the 
same perfect courtesy which he would have 
accorded to any lady who had become 
known to him in the most ordinary fashion, 
and to wait the time—if that time 
should ever come—when she would 
voluntarily explain why a woman possess- 
ing her beauty, culture, and distinction of 
manner should have chosen Paradise 
Street for her dwelling-place. The longer 
their acquaintance lasted the more assured 
he left that it must have been by mis- 
fortune, and by no fault of her own, that 
she found herself alone and friendless in 
London. He was too old a man, and had 
grown too familiar, during his two years of 
labour in the secret places of a great city, 
with the terrible possibilities of existence, 
to unquestioningly accept as an angel 
every woman who owned good manners 
and a pretty face. Stern experience had 
taught him that there are thousands of 
women in the world who have nothing 
of innocence but its outward seeming. 

He believed her to be as pure and 
good as his own mother ; but if—if—if he 
were mistaken in his estimate! Or if there 
were a stain upon her life of which she 
herself were innocent, but which yet had 
left its mark upon her? Clergyman as he 
was, he had yet enough of the old laic 





element to have knocked down any man 
who had suggested to him the doubts 
which tormented him, but they were there 
all the same, and perplexed him cruelly, 
Like all men of the heroic stamp, he wor- 
shipped feminine purity, and the bare 
shadow of doubt or mistrust regarding the 
woman he loved was torture to him. His 
wife must be above suspicion. 

The spring had worn away into summer; 
the torn trees had reached that hope- 
less, dusty stage of semi-decay which is 
their substitute for the gorgeous tints of 
early autumn of their brothers of the 
country; and his love had struggled with 
his doubts and conquered them, making 
them but food for its devouring appetite, 
and strengthened daily by their influences 
until his heart became too narrow to con- 
tain them both, and love held supreme 
possession. He had taken the great reso- 
lution before which he had trembled so 
long. He would ask Mary Kennett to 
become his wife. If she accepted, she 
would surely repay his confidence by volun- 
tary confession ; if not, he would be content 
to take her as he knew her—to ignore the 
past, and to feed his faith in her purity by 
his knowledge of her present. He felt 
strangely calm and strong that autumn 
evening, as he stood within her little sitting- 
room awaiting her, and watching the 
noisy children playing in the dusty street. 

“You were good enough, if you re- 
member,” he said, when she had entered, 
and the usual greetings had been ex- 
changed, “ to express some interest in my 
work in this district. I have an hour or 
two to spare this evening, and if you will 
allow me to pass it so pleasantly, I should 
like to show you something—a night- 
school which I helped to start. It is not 
far from here, and a walk will do you good 
after your day’s confinement.” 

She accepted the invitation, and they 
set out together. His mind was so full of 
the question he had determined to speak 
that evening, that for some time they 
walked together without a word passing 
between them, until Mary spoke. 

“You have known Mrs. Travers a long 
time, have you not ?” 

“ All my life. She is a relation of my 
mother’s,” 

“She interests me very deeply,” said 
Mary. “It cannot have been any common 
misfortune which made so good and 
generous a nature as hers contented with 
such a life as she leads. I am certain that 
she has one of the tenderest hearts in the 
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world ; she has proved that by her kindness 
to me ; and yet she never sees anyone—she 
has no friends, takes no interest in anything. 
It seems so strange.” 

“It was not a very uncommon mis- 
fortune,” answered her companion—“ the 
misconduct of ason. He was her only child, 
and she loved him very dearly.” 

“Was his name Roland?” asked the 
girl, He felt her arm tremble in his, and 
her voice was unsteady as she asked the 
question. 

“Yes,” he answered in some surprise. 
“ Has she spoken to you of him?” 

“No—never. But I have heard her 
muttering the name, and onceshe frightened 
me terribly by crying it out aloud while I 
was reading to her. Did you know him too 
—this Roland?” she asked with the same 
hesitation with which she had _ before 
mentioned the name. 

“Yes. We were at school together, and 
at Oxford at the same college. He disgraced 
himself—I will not tell you how, but very 
deeply—and has not been heard of for the 
last twelve years.” 

“Do not think me impertinent or 
inquisitive,” she said after a pause. ‘I 
am so deeply interested in all that affects 
Mrs. Travers. Do you remember the words 
she spoke to you that morning when you 
first took me to her house? ‘ Full forgive- 
ness,’ were they not? Was that for him ?” 

“Yes. Ihave been looking for him ever 
since he ran away, but I have never found 
the slightest clue. I am seeking still, but 
with little enough hope of success. If I 
ever should find him, that is his mother’s 
message. But here we are at the school.” 

Mary would willingly have continued 
the conversation, but their arrival at the 
school rendered that impossible. They 
entered together into a low-ceilinged room, 
occupying the whole of the ground-floor of 
a dingy house in a dingy street. At various 
long desks arranged across the room were 
seated a company of boys, to the number of 
sixty, with here and there a full-grown man 
among them. At the farther end was a 
party of girls, varying in age from four or 
five to fifteen. Mary noticed that the 
teachers who presided over the male classes 
were all women, and those who ministered 
to the girls were of the other sex. Except 
for the subdued hum of study the room 
was silent. During a short interview 
between Mr. Barton and a young man who 
seemed to hold the chief authority in the 
school, and which was conducted in a 
whisper, Mary took her seat beside a class 





of small boys, presided over by agirl of about 
eighteen, who was telling them a Bible- 
story. The interview concluded, the Rev. 
John approached her. 

** Would you like to take aclass for half 
an hour?” he asked. 

“ What can I do?” she asked in reply. 

‘Tell them some simple story. Any- 
thing will do, so long as they can under- 
stand it. It is our one great merit here 
that we are easily pleased. Will you let 
this lady take your place for a little while, 
Nelly?” he asked the teacher when her 
story was concluded. The girl rose with 
a smile of invitation, and Mary accepted 
the seat, and after a moment’s considera- 
tion, began the story of the Ugly Duckling. 
She was a little shy at first, for she was 
unused to address even so small and un- 
critical an audience, but soon the pleased 
attention evident in the face of every child 
present gave her confidence, and the sweet 
and simple character of the story, and the 
love of children which is one of the most 
beautiful characteristics of all good women, 
helped her greatly, and she got on famously. 
At the conclusion of the story the right 
arm of every member of her little auditory 
rose like a semaphore, and the children, with 
the unanimity of an army of Oliver Twists, 
demanded more. With better luck than 
thatof their prototype, they got their desire, 
and at a kindly nod of pleased encourage- 
ment from the Rev. John, Mary plunged 
into the adventures of the Little Tin Soldier, 
and found herself established as a popular 
favourite. When the diminutive metallic 
warrior had been chronicled, it would have 
done good to that best of all child-lovers, 
Hans Christian Andersen, to have beheld 
the enthusiasm of that tiny crowd, and to 
have heard itsunanimousinvitation to Mary, 
in the very smallest English, to come again 
to tell them more stories next evening. 

‘Have you been teaching long?” Mary 
asked of the girl whom Mr. Barton ad- 
dressed as Nelly, as she was putting on her 
bonnet and jacket to conduct the smallest 
of her charges to their homes. 

“ About a year—ever since the school 
began, miss,” said Nelly. “It was Mr. 
Barton who got me the place, and he 
started the school.” 

“Everybody seems to be very fond of 
him here.” He was at the other end of the 
room, chatting pleasautly to a group of 
little girls which had gathered about him. 

“So they ought to be,’ responded 
Nelly. ‘ He’s the best man in the world.” 

She uttered this panegyric with much 
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the air with which she might have told 
one of her small pupils, “Two and two 
make four,” or “A noun is the name of 
any person, place, or thing.” The state- 
ment was obviously as much a matter of 
faith to her as either of those propositions, 
a belief fixed and unshakeable. 

Mr. Barton rejoined Miss Kennett, and 
they left the school together, and walked 
on side by side until they came into the 
Regent’s Park, in which their steps 
naturally tended. The shadows of the 
autumn evening were closing about them, 
but the golden flush yet lingered in the 
western sky, and all the east was rich with 
blue and rose. 

* Your life should be a very happy one, 
Mr. Barton,” said Mary, breaking silence for 
the first time since they had left the school. 

“Tt has been, so far,” he answered. 

“Tt seems to me,” she went on, ‘to be 
a perfect life—the life which all men would 
lead, if they knew it. Surely there can be 
no greater pleasure in the world than to 
feel that one is doing good, that no day 
passes without useful work; that every 
night you leave the world a little better— 
even ever 80 little better—than you found 
it in the morning.” 

“Yes; that is a very great pleasure,” he 
answered simply, 

“There is so much to do,” continued 
Mary; “so many poor, and in trouble, 
and ignorant, and wicked, so much pain and 
so little pleasure in the world, that I often 
wonder that men like you are so few. I 
was reading the other day that there are 
twenty thousand people in London alone 
who get up in the morning without knowing 
where they will sleep at night, or where they 
will find their daily bread. Is that true?” 

“Quite true. Rather an understate- 
ment than an exaggeration.” 

“ And London is the richest city in the 
world! There are people who cannot count 
their wealth, who do not know how rich 
they are, or how to spend their incomes, 
and they do nothing.” 

“Yes, they do something, but very 
Jittle—shamefully little, when we consider 
how much they might do. You see, Miss 
Kennett, human nature is only touched by 
what it sees, and the rich people know 
nothing of the poor. They know, vaguely 
and generally, that there are poor people, 
but that is all; they donot recognise what 
poverty really is,” 

“Cannot they be taught ?” 

‘We must be patient. They are learn- 
ing, little by little—slowly, but surely, 





too, I think. Universal comfort and know- 
ledge are far off yet, perhaps will never 
come at all ; but things are improving. The 
rich are learning one great lesson—that 
sympathy and intelligent interest in the 
poor are more valuable even than money ; 
the poor are being educated, and are 
leaving their old habits of drink and 
wastefulness, and beginning to understand 
that it is from themselves alone, and not 
from Government or from the upper classes, 
that their regeneration must begin. Igno- 
rance is our great enemy. With the 
spread of education will come visions of 
better possibilities. Once teach the poor 
man that it is by his own fault that he is 
poor, and the battle is won. And he is 
learning that more rapidly every day.” 

**How long have you been at this 
work?” she asked. They had seated 
themselves on a bench under a scattered 
clump of trees, with the wide expanse of 
the open park before them, bounded by 
the distant mass of foliage, which cut clear 
against the fading flame of sunset colour 
in the west. 

“Two years,” he answered. 

‘And you have passed all that time 
among the poor?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you never long for the old life 
among your own people, for the pleasures 
you have given up?” 

“T think of it as little as I can.” 

“And you have never regretted your 
choice ?” 

‘‘Never for a moment,” he answered 
with clear conviction. ‘I would not 
change my life for any other in the world.” 

“T cannot tell you,” she said after a 
moment’s silence, “ how useless and insig- 
nificant I feel beside you. Oh, if I could 
do something—if I could help, ever so 
little. Women are useless creatures, Mr. 
Barton, They have nothing to give to 
any cause but their wishes, which cost 
nothing, and do nothing.” 

He smiled, half sadly, half admiringly, 
at this little burst. 

“Don’tundervalue yourself, Miss Kennett. 
For my own part, I think most of the good 


done in the world comes from women, 


and is done for their sakes and by their 
influence.” He paused a moment. ‘You are 
interested in my work—you think it good?” 
“T think it noble, Mr. Barton.” 
“Will you join it? Will you be my wife?” 
The words escaped him, as such words 
will, half to his own surprise. Mary’s face 
went white as she heard them, and she put 
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out her hand with a sudden involuntary 
gesture of frightened appeal. 

“ T have startled you by my abruptness,” 
said Mr, Barton. ‘Forgive me. I have 
had the words on my lips so long that they 
escaped me unawares. I am willing to 
wait for your answer as long as you please.” 

“T must answer you now, Mr. Barton,” 
said Mary with sad composure. ‘“ Don’t 
think that I undervalue you or the affec- 
tion you offer me. I know it must be very 
deep and very sincere to prompt you to 
ask for your wife a woman of whom you 
know no more than you know of me.” 

“T don’t ask to know anything more,” 
said the Rev. John. “I don’t desire to. I 
know that you are good and beautiful; 
what do I want to know more ?” 

“You are very generous and good, as 
you always are,” answered Mary, “ but it is 
impossible. Believe me, Mr. Barton, im- 
possible. I can never be your wife. I 
thank you—I cannot say how much—for 
your affection and your confidence, but it 
is impossible.” 

“T am answered,” he replied, and bent 
his head for a moment in silence. Then 
he rose and offered his arm. They had 
scarcely made a step together, when Miss 
Kennett fell back with a stifled cry. 
There in front of them stood a man, hat 
in hand, bent in an ironical salute, 

“ Roland Travers!” cried Mr, Barton, 
dropping a heavy hand upon his arm. 

“Jack Barton, begad!” said the new 
comer. He laughed, and flourished his 
hat back on to his head. ‘“‘ Quite a family 
party! What are you afraid of?” he 
demanded of Mary in a tone of savage 
banter ; “do you think I want to bite you?” 

“Do you know this man?” asked Mr. 
Barton of his companion. 

Mr. Travers laughed again in noisy en- 
joyment of the question. He swayed a 
little as he stood there, regarding Mary 
with an air of evil waggery. 

“He is my husband!” said Mary, and 
again the new comer laughed as if he 
found the joke almost unendurably comic. 

“Deuced funny,” he said when his 
laugh was over ; “rather a sell for you, old 
man, though, ain’t it? Feel as if I ought 
to apologise, somehow. A parson, too, by 
Jove! White choker, long-tailed coat. 
Bishop, some day, perhaps. You always 
were a good boy, John—I was always a 
bad lot, wasn’t 1?” 

It was plainly evident that Mr, Travers 
had taken more stimulant than was good 





“T have a message for you, Travers,” 
said Mr. Barton, ignoring his serious plea- 
santries ; “a very important message.” 

“All right ; what is it—good news— 
eh? Hope it’s good news. Bad luck 
lately—beas’ly bad luck.” 

“Come and see me to-morrow,” said Mr. 
Barton; ‘the old address, You will come?” 

“Ts it good news?” re-demanded Mr, 
Travers. 

Yes,” 

“Then I'll come, you bet. What time?” 

“ Two o'clock. 

** All right.” 

“ That is a promise ?” 

‘“‘That’s a promise.” 

They shook hands upon it, and Mr. 
Barton raised his hat to Mary, who had 
reseated herself upon the bench, and went 
away, scarce knowing whither. He had not 
gone far when he felt a hand upon his arm, 
and, turning, beheld Mr. Samuel Bunch, 

“We're both in the same box,” said 
that worthy. ‘ Hard lines, ain’t it?” 

The Rev, John’s right fist tightened 
spasmodically, and he was conscious of a 
simultaneous tightening of the bicepsmuscle. 
But he repressed these sensations, and con- 
tenting himself with gripping Mr. Bunch’s 
hand hard, he turned and walked away at 
a pace which the latter’s shorter legs would 
have found it difficult to emulate. Nor did 
they attempt it. They merely carried their 
owner to the nearest bench, where he sat 
down, and rubbed his eyes with his wrists 
in unaffected woe. 

Mary Travers rose from the bench, and 
looked her husband in the face. He tried 
to summon up the laugh again, but the 
attempt was a failure, and, snigger as he 
might, his eyes fell before her steadfast 
regard. 

He stood for a moment, looking foolish 
enough, kicking at the gravel under his feet. 

The silence became rapidly unendurable 
to him, and he spoke. 

“Why did you leave me?” 

“T told you in my letter.” 

She was quite calm and steady now. 
Her husband waited for her to speak again, 
but her continued silence discomfited him 
more and more ; and her woman’s instinct 
knew it, and her courage grew stronger as 
his weakened. 

“Mary,” he said at last, shamefacedly, 
“sive a man a chance. If you had 
guessed what your leaving me meant to 
me, you would never have done it. And 
we were happy once.” 
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“Yes,” she answered with a little 
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sudden softening in voice and eyes, “we | when nothing remained to me but my self- 
were happy once. But that was long ago, | respect, and that you shall not have.” 





or it seems so to me now.” He looked at her with anger in his face, 
‘Don’t be so hard and cold, Mary. I) but his eyes dropped before hers. 
know I went wrong, but I always loved| ‘‘ What have you given in return?” she 





you—always, Mary. And when you left | went on. “The very name I bore as your 
me, I found out how much. Give me wife was not yours to give. Faith and 
another chance. ilove! What faith and love can I have for 
She shook her head. you, hiding dishonour under a false name, 
“No, Roland. I can never come back | and leaving the mother who loves you to 
to you; or, if I ever could, not yet.” die broken-hearted with your shame, with- 
“When?” he asked, eagerly catching at | out a word or sign from you?” 
any straw of hope her words seemed to| “Ah,” he said, with a lowering voice, 
offer. ‘‘ What can I do to bring you back?” | “ Barton told you all that, I suppose ?” 
“When I can be your wife and still| ‘Mr. Barton has told me nothing. It 
retain my self-respect ; when I can respect | was through him that I met your mother; 
as well as love my husband, I will return | but he was ignorant of our relationship, 
to him.” | He knows me as Mary Kennett. I have a 
Something of the old lowering look she | better right to that, my maiden-name, than 
knew so well came back upon his face at | to the one you gave me.” 


these words, | He made no reply, but stared moodily 
“ What do you mean?” he asked. | upon the ground. 
“T mean that I will not again expose; ‘I will give you a chance, Roland, to 


myself to the chance of living such a life| prove your love for me. Mr. Barton 
as I led with you during our two years of | asked you to go and see him. Go—go with 
marriage. I mean that the bread I eat, | him and see the mother whose heart you 
the clothes I wear, must not be paid for by | have broken; give her one hour of joy 
the winnings from the gaming-table or the | before she dies. Make your promise of 
turf.” amendment to her. If you knew, Roland 
“Tf you'll come back, I'll never touch |—if you could guess the sorrow which 
another card. I'll cut the ring—I'll do | weighs her down! She thinks only of you, 
anything you like. I can’t live without you.” | prays for you, passes her days and nights 
She shook her head again. in prayer that she may see you once again 
“You have promised too often, Roland. | before she dies. She has forgiven you all, 
I must have something better than|I have heard her say so. That is the 
promises.” message which Mr. Barton has for you. 
“You're still the same,” he said with | You will go, will you not?” she asked with 
petulant anger. “The same distrust, the | a pleading hand upon his arm. 
same coldness, the same hard, icy virtue| ‘‘ Yes,” he broke out suddenly, “I will 
that used to drive me mad before. If you| go—I will go! And, Mary,” he seized 
had ever had a little faith in me, or a| her hand, “you will come back to me, and 
little love for me, you might have saved | help to keep me straight ? I’ve been worse 
- | than ever since you left me. You drove 





me 
“Tt fits you well,” she answered with me mad by going. You will come back? 
bitter and scornful sorrow, “to taunt me | Say you will come back to me !” 
with lack of faith and love. Had I no} “I will not promise now,” she answered. 
faith, no love when, three years ago, you “Tell me in your mother’s presence that 
found me in that quiet little village, with you will amend, that you will do your duty 
no relations, scarcely even a friend, and I to her, and I will promise then.” 
gave myself and all I had to you? HadI  ‘“ But when—when will you come back 
none when I sold every stick and stone to me?” 
of my father’s property—yes, even my| ‘ When youcall me I will come.” 
mother’s jewels, down to the ring I took| He stood bareheaded before her, with a 
from her hand when she lay dead, to pay | look of exaltation and resolve such as she 
your gambling debts, and to save you from | had never seen upon his face before. And 
open shame? Was there no faith or love | then, withthe indefined summer night about 
in that, Roland? I gave you all I had, | him, and the starlit heavens overhead, he 
all that I had a right to give. I left you | swore to make atonement for his past. 





The Right of Translating Articles from ALL THE YEAR ROUND is reserved by the Authors. 
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79, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


At the :ast Valuation (1882) the sum of £173,000 
was set apart for the Assured under Participating 
Policies. The result is a Cash Bonus to Policies 
of £1,000, as follows :— 


| AGE aT ENTRY. PRESENT AGES. | Casu Bonus 


| 20 | 28 226 10 mt 
| 30 35 | 228 10 
| 40 | p £80 10 | 


50. | £38 10 O 


These Bonuses can be exchanged for Reversionary Additions or for Reductions of Premium. 


In addition to the four-fifins of the estimated Surplus allotted to the 
Assured with Profits, interim Bonuses are given on Policies of 5 years 
old and upwards, which become Claims between any two Valuations. The 
Assured have thus practically an ANNUAL BONUS. In this manner 
more than £15,000 was distributed during the last quinquennium. 


> 
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During the past 36 years the Company has paid in 
Claims . =. wSSt”t*«w:*é‘(<C*;té‘<‘;éRK EV ZH, HOS 


And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of | 
| those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £979,525 


Cc. & E. LAYTON, LONDON. 























EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Directors. 
SIR GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., CHAIRMAN. 
CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esa., DEpuTY-CHAIRMAN. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esa. | WILLIAM A. GUY, M.B., F.R.S. 
THE Ricut Hon. SIR WILLIAM HART | RALPH LUDLOW LOPES, Eso. 
ne ees ee HENRY PAULL, Eso. 
THE Rt. Hon. SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, ; 
BarT., K.C.M.G. HENRY ROSE, Esq. 
THE Hon. THOS. F. FREMANTLE, M.P. CoL. THE Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Zctuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esa., M.A. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. —By the terms of the Company’s Policies, Claims will be paid Three 
Calendar Months after the DATE OF THE DEATH of the Assured, provided that in the mean- - 
time proof satisfactory to the Directors shall have been given of such death. But upon completion 
of the needful documents, the Directors will pay the sum immediately, deducting only discount 
for the intervening time. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE, 


WITH PROFITS. 
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REDUCED RATES FOR THE FIRST FIVE YEARS, 


Policies under this Table enter the Profit Class after being in 
existence Five Years. 


| i 
| 


| Ast 5 years. 


WITHOUT ~ } } 
PROFITS WITH PROFITS. || PROFITS. 
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Remainder 


1st 5 years. | Remainder 
of Life. = } 


of Life. 
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WITH PROFITS. 
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“nnual Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had, or will he sent, Post-free, on 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


























Scottish Widows’ Fund 


MAGNITUDE OF THE OPERATIONS. 


Policies issued . #£389,400,000 | Claims Paid. . £&18,500,000 
Bonus Additions . 8,100,000 | Accumulated Funds 8,230,000 
Policies in Force. 25,500,000 } Annual Revenue . 1,030,000 


PROFITABLE CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS. 


Cash Profit for Seven Years to 31st Dec, 1880 _ . . £1,34'7,'756 

Bonus Additions for the Seven Years. ; : ; 2,449,072 
This was the LARGEST DISTRIBUTION OF PROFIT made by any 
Life Office during the period. It yielded Bonuses from 41 : 14s. to 
4£3:17:5d. per cent per annum on the Original Sums Assured, 
according to the duration of the Policies,—facts which clearly prove 


The Intrinsic Value of the Soccety’s Mutual System, and 
The Highly Profitable Character of tts Business. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE. 


Surrender Values allowed after pay- | Loans granted within a small margin 
ment of one year’s premium. of the Surrender Value. 
Paid-up Policies allowed in lieu of | Extensive Foreign Residence free 
Surrender Values, of charge from the first. 
Most of the Society's Policies 
become Whole-World and Indisputuble after the first Five Years. 


THE ATTENTION OF 


Persons desiring to effect LIFE ASSURANCES for the benefit of their 
Families, or in connection with Business Transactions, is called to 
the above Financial Results and Conditions of Assurance, which 
show how peculiarly suitable the Society’s Policies are for Family 
Provisions, and for all Trust and Security purposes. 


EDINBURGH (HEAD OFFICE): 9 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LONDON OFFICE, 28 CORNHILL, E.C.—West End Agency, 49 PALL MALL. 
DUBLIN. ; 41 WESTMORELAND ST. BIRMINGHAM . 12 BENNETT'S HILL. 
GLASGOW. : 114 WEST GEORGE ST. LEEDS . . ‘ 21 PARK ROW. 
MANCHESTER ALBERT SQUARE. BRISTOL . , 40 CORN STREET. 
LIVERPOOL . 48 CASTLE STREET. BELFAST. ; 2 HIGH STREET. 

NEWCASTLE. 2 ‘ 12 GREY STREET. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the facsimile 24, A J 
Signature, 
wo 
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Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
on Moeder’s Hire System. 
| The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 


| CASH PRICES. NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
TIME GIVEN. 








1 Illustrated Priced Catalogues, with fuil particulars 
of terms, post free. 


ESTABLISHED, 1862. 




















“ And where is Mr. F. Moeder, who was the originatcr so far back as 1868 of the system, now so 
generally adopted, of furnishing homes on what is called ‘hire purchase?’ Many a household, as we 
know, owes its equipment to this mode of acquisition as instituted by the genius of Mr. Moeder ; 


> 


easy payments have enabled struggling paterfamilias to provide gradually yet securely for the comfort 
of those around him, with the additional reflection, not a little agreeable, that the money thus expended, 
either in weekly or in monthly instalments, would but for Mr. Moeder’s genuinely philanthrophic device 
have been fruitlessly consumed in rent paid for farnished apartments.” —Evtract from the District Railway 
Guide to International Health Exhibition, South Kensington Exhibition, 1884.” 





248, 249, 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD; & 19, 20, 21, MORWELL ST., W. 
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ASK FOR 


MOTRS 


OME MADE JAMS, ALSO SOUPS, 


Both in Glasses, 


TABLE JELLIES, and PURE PICKLES. 
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_Dr. Alabone speaks highly of it in his work, entitled, “‘ The Cure of Consumption by an Entirely New Remedy,” and there states that, “It greatly 
assists my treatment; I find there is an almost invariable gain of weight soon after it has been used.” It can be obtained of all Chemists, at - 6d., 
Als., and 24s, per bottle. Wholesale, BARCLAYS, or of W. B. TRICK, A.P.S., 92, Green Lanes, London, N. 
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LEWIS'S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER, are the Manufacturers of the first-class Velyeteens which are now known all over the world. 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new 
dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making and trimming. 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black andali the most beautiful Colours now worn Is 2s. 3d. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold 
by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and ss, 6d. a yard. The public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference 


between the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velvcteens. 
EWIS'’S, of Market Street, MANCHESTER, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, and sell them (or it might almost be said give them) 


to the Public for 2s. 3d. a yard. ; : 
LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, 


of Market Street, MANCHESTER, praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for Patterns on an ordinary post-card. 
LEWIS'S pay Carriage on all Orders to any address in the United Kingdom. When writing please mention this Magazine. 


LEWIS'S, IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Tae LOUIS’ VELVETEEN, 


EVERY YARD OF THE GENUINE BEARS THE NAME 


‘LOUIS,’ 


A GUARANTEE of WEAR accompanies EVERY YARD of the GENUINE 
‘LOUIS,’ from the CHEAPEST QUALITY to the BEST. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE; BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. | 
FINEST ARROWROOT, For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour 


Gold Medal, Berlin, 1877, 
iS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 























Highest Award and only Me- 
dal, Paris Exhibition, 1878 | 
Highest Award, Melbourne, i] 
1381. Highest Award and 
only Medal, Frankfort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only 
Medal, Amsterdam, 1883. 


Puton by Spongeattached to 
Wire and Cork in each Bottle, 
No Po.isaine Brusn Rz- 
QUIRED. Drigs In A Faw I 
Minurzs. Can be used by | 
any Lapy without Sorine | 
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Her Fi.asrs. The “Satin 
Polish” is the most Elegant }@ 


FOR - 
Article of the kind ever pro #@ 
duced. Lapis’ Sxoxs, which #@ 
THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, have become red and rough 
by .wearing, are restored to 
AND their Or1e1naL Conovr and } 


LustrE, and will not soil the 
skirts when wet. ‘TARNISHED le 
Patent LEATHER is improved \ 
by it. For TravgLiine Bags, § 
Trunks, Harness, Carriage 
Tops, &c., it is unequalled. j 
It will not harden the Leather 
nor crack, It is not a epirit 
varnish, it 
Kept by all First-class Best fj 
and Shoe Stores and Cheneists 
in the United Kingdom. | 
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Notre.—Purchasers of Corn Flour should insist 
on being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S. It 
is distinguished for uniformly superior quality. 


























CHARLES DICKENS AND BYANS, 34, GREAT NEW STERR?, LONDON. 





